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THE CHURCH A PERMANENT NEED OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


If one should visit a little French village in the Province of 
Quebec the dominance of the church would at once be manifest. 
The sacred building occupies the commanding site. The curé 
is the chief personage of the place. Education is given entirely 
by the church. All the affairs of life are referred to the spiritual 
adviser. He determines what physician may be called, advises 
who shall be chosen as a wife, exercises wide influence in the financial 
and political concerns of his parish, and at least countenances, when 
he does not direct, the recreational life of the people. 

It is a far cry from such a primitive religious attitude to that 
of the modern city. Here everything is directed by experts, 
scientific, economic, professional, and the clergyman at best is 
but one of many. Here is a multiplicity of institutions, municipal, 
philanthropic, social, educational, artistic, and the church at 
best is but one of many. It seems sometimes that the church 
is being pushed into the background, all her vital activities being 
taken away. Once the church was practically the whole socializing 
force: education, philanthropy, the care of the sick, and even 
amusement were in her hands. Today these can be done better 
extra-ecclesiastically; not always perhaps in every given case, 
but more and more as society understands its functions. The 
training of children for citizenship, the rélief of poverty and dis- 
tress, the scientific care of disease, and the far more important 
prevention of disease, the community provision for play, sports, 
recreations, and neighborly sociability—all these are affairs of 
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the whole community, and properly appeal to all men and women, 
whether institutionally religious or not. 

Indeed, the change has come about not only because the church 
could not so well discharge these functions, nor because the state 
learned its obligations, but because the idea of religion has changed. 
In the great ethical faiths religion has always been essentially 
personal, yet to the large majority of men it has always been 
chiefly institutional. One was born to his religion. He belonged 
to it as to his race and kindred. This idea of religion is rapidly 
receding. Only the religion that is personal—an experience, an 
attainment—is accounted of value. And it is open to men, as it 
was not in the past, to decline to be of any religion at all. For 
them the church ceases to be of interest as a church, but such of 
her functions as seem important are to be carried on under secular 
auspices. Of necessity the men of religion concur in such a desire, 
and so the great socializing functions cease to be ecclesiastical’ 
It is a notable fact today that wherever the church is forced into 
large social activities she finds her highest success in turning over 
those activities to other organizations as soon as they are ready 
and willing to receive them. 

It is quite conceivable that we shall reach so rational an eco- 
nomic system and so just a provision for the injured and the aged, 
for mothers and orphans, that philanthropy as now interpreted in 
charity may not be required; that we may so organize the pre- 
vention and care of disease that it cannot be the concern of religious 
people except in the matter of personal interest and sympathy; 
that we may learn so well the true moral quality of education and 
secure so fine a type of teacher that very much of the concern 
of the church for the education of the young will be met; that 
we may so eliminate public vice and provide so well for recreation 
that the church will have little to do with this large phase of life. 
Without indulging in any Utopian dream, it is quite to be expected 
that we shall proceed so far in the socialization of our humanity 
that the church will have no need to exercise any of these functions. 
Will there then be any need for the church? And if the answer 
be negative, it may be asked further whether there is any need of 
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the church now for those who have already the social attitude and 
are busy with earnest humanitarian efforts. 

In considering the question thus reduced to its lowest terms it 
must of course be recognized that we are not asking whether a 
church would be necessary in a completed human society. Indeed, 
the apocalyptic seer has already finely answered the question. 
In that New Jerusalem, whence all evil had vanished and where 
love was triumphant, there was no need of a temple, for the Lord 
was the temple. The Real Presence was universal, every act was 
a sacrament, religion needed no outward manifestation, for all 
life was religious. That is a vision of society come to perfection, 
but in any social development that is likely in the present order of 
life there will be no perfection. We may attain a very large social 
justice, a wonderful conquest of the ills that affect the human 
body, an extraordinary skill in helping children to a strong and 
good maturity, but the spirit will go lusting against the flesh and 
the flesh against the spirit for many a millennium. Will the church 
have a place in an evolving society, which is conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities in the fields which the church has hitherto culti- 
vated with so much zeal? To put it baldly, can the church live 
when she has nothing but religion to live for ? 

There is an abiding revolt of the human soul against the self- 
sufficiency of human powers. We shall not completely conquer 
human frailty, either physical or moral. We shall not com- 
pletely and finally achieve justice, and health, and education. And 
we shall turn with wistful eyes to Powers that are more than ours, 
and we shall still long to hear a rebuke and a promise, “Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” In the 
faith, the necessary faith, that the world has a Meaning that 
we have not read, and is upheld by a Force that we do not see, 
and is guided by a Love that we may feel, lies the permanence 
of religion in human life. We may substitute science and even 
philanthropy for religion, but in the disappointment inevitable 
in both we shall feel the need of God. 

But does religion involve a church? Yes, for personal and 
individual as it is, it is essentially social. The religious spirit 
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inevitably says, ‘‘My Father and your Father, my God and your 
God.” When the religious longing stirs men two or three of them 
are sure to gather together in the name of religion, expecting so 
to realize the Supreme Presence. And that would always give us 
the church again even if it had ever ceased to be. Forms of wor- 
ship may change. They are varied today from the small gather- 
ing of quiet souls to the elaborate celebration of the Eucharist. 
But the sense of social community in- seeking to realize the 
highest meaning of life will ever bring men together in exercises 
of piety. 

Amid our rightly insistent demands for justice, equal oppor- 
tunity for all men, we sometimes forget that one of the abiding 
needs of humanity is comfort. And it always will be. Many of the 
troubles that now make us needy may be taken away, but not all 
of them. There will still be baffled souls who have tried and been 
defeated. There will be the weak who long for strength. There 
will be the strong, who have battled nobly and found only ingrati- 
tude and disappointment. And there will be sickness and death. 
We shall always need the Comforter. We are striving for health, 
attainment, prosperity, and doubtless that is well, but we shall 
not get all we want. Men may sneer at this aspect of religion as 
feminine, but the world will always need the mother. The church 
will ever have a place as she proclaims, “‘As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will the Lord comfort you.” 

But religion is more than the sense of dependence: it is ethical 
passion. And we shall have no evolving human society in which 
the strong demand for righteousness will not be necessary. We 
may come to ever finer economic justice, but we shall develop ever 
subtler selfishnesses. We shall always need the prophetic voice 
to stir our souls and the courageous hand to tear aside our masks. 
It is idle to think of a day in which the preaching of righteousness 
will not be necessary. Every new advance will give new oppor- 
tunities for greed and tyranny. Every removal of distress will 
make more possible a smug satisfaction with material well-being. 
We shall always need to provoke one another to good works and 
to confess our sins one to another. And this involves the church. 
To be sure it may be objected that, on the one hand, ecclesiasticism 
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is more likely to produce priests than prophets, and that, on the 
other hand, some of our noblest prophets are outside the ministry, 
and even outside the church. Yet the more ethical religion becomes, 
the more human and less sacerdotal are its priests, and the more 
prophetic are its preachers. And the highest idea of the church 
by no means confines the task of moral stimulus to its professional 
leaders: ‘‘Would God all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
Our most vital churches today are those which vibrate with human 
interest, where men talk and pray about the abatement of evils 
and the advancement of good. Men sneer at the church as a 
talking place. That is its high and permanent function. It is 
the real Parliament of Man. The church is a permanent need in 
human society because it is the place for talking to God and talking 
to men about righteousness, and faith, and love. Professor 
Swing once said: ‘‘ We talk, and talk, and talk for a hundred years 
and then the thing is done.” Why not do it without the talking, 
and do it at once? Yes, why not bring the New Jerusalem down 
to earth at once? Things do not come that way. A few men see 
the ideal afar; they tell us what they see; they chide us for our 
blindness; more of us begin to see and talk of the vision; at last 
everybody sees. 

The church may change. It may have a larger ministry. It 
may have a different ministry. It may have new functions. But 
we shall need more in the future, rather than less, an institution- 
alizing of our faith; our faith in God and man and goodness. We 
shall need exercises to develop that faith, and that will require 
that we meet together. We shall need to talk together a great deal 
about duty, and about comfort, and that will require that we 
meet together. And that will be the church. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT' 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


One day last summer a friend and I were out for an afternoon 
tramp in the cafion of the South Platte. As we walked along the 
lower slopes of Grouse Mountain we struck an old trail. It may 
have been a part of the trail which the pioneers in that region 
once followed from Deer Creek into the Platte. Possibly it was 
only a long-unused wood-road. It was still easily distinguishable, 
however, as it wound its way through the clumps of spruce and 
pine. This was the interesting thing about it. No wagon could 
have passed that way for at least ten years, for at one point, just 
in the middle of the path, there was growing a young jack-pine 
which must have already seen a decade of vigorous life. But the 
feet of many men and the wheels of ancient travel had passed that 
way so often that the trail still retained its lines and its directions 
long after it had ceased to be of any service. 

Tradition is an old trail. It served a useful purpose. It was 
once new, a path of discovery, along which only the hardy pioneer 
dared to beat his way. Then came the multitude of the less 
adventurous and appropriated the path. The trail for a time 
becomes a highway, the new truth a convention, easily followed 
and serving a useful purpose to those (and they include the most of 
us) who can follow only beaten paths. But one fresh morning a 
new explorer blazes out a more excellent way. The path from 
Deer Creek into the Platte must be abandoned. A new tradition 
must be formed. 

But there are always many people who cling to the ancient 
modes of thought long after they have ceased to be anything but 
a wandering maze. Such travelers attempt to journey on the old 
trail in spite of the new growth in which it loses itself. The result, 


t An address delivered at the opening of Oberlin Theological Seminary, September, 
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too often, is that they are stalled in the ancient ruts or blocked by 
the young trees. They never succeed in getting out of the woods 
or in catching a glimpse of the distant mountains where claims are 
to be taken up and pure gold is found. 

The most of you to whom I am speaking are not engaged in 
professional Bible study. Your immediate interests lie in other 
directions. Yet the larger part of my audience, I take it, come 
from Christian homes. You owe most that is best in you to the 
Christian civilization in which you have been brought up. At 
the basis of that civilization lies the book which we call the Bible, 
and the most voluminous part of the Bible is the Old Testament. 
What is our present attitude toward it? Do we understand it? 
Is it of any. value to us? Or is it, so far as we are concerned, 
obsolete ? 

If I had been addressing you thirty or forty years ago such 
questions would scarcely have been raised. I could have assumed 
that you would all be fairly well familiarized with the Old Testa- 
ment through the daily reading of it at family prayers and through 
the many expositions of it from the pulpit. I could have assumed 
that you and I would have been at one in our theory of the Old 
Testament and in our general method of interpreting it. We 
should have maintained that the Old Testament, as a part of the 
Bible, was the Word of God in a very literal sense, and as such 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. That is, we should 
have had a dogmatic and legalistic theory of the Old Testament. 
We should have regulated our faith, our morals, our views of 
science and of history by its inspired statements. We should have 
been able to tell with assurance how the earth was created in six 
days, how God rested on the seventh day and hallowed it, how we 
all came from one pair who were created in knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and holiness, how Adam fell and all mankind sinned in him 
and fell with him in his first transgression. We should have been 
able to give a large number of instances where prophecies, uttered 
hundreds of years before, had been fulfilled to the letter in the life 
of Christ, and we could probably have given in substance the 
profound theological significance of the Brazen Serpent or the 
Red Cow. In other words, I could have assumed that we should 
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all be following the old trail which our fathers before us had 
followed for nearly two millenniums. 

But today it is different. We are more or less acutely conscious 
that something is wrong. The old blazes are not leading us any- 
where. The harmonies and analogies that once gave us so much 
satisfaction no longer do so. We are beginning to realize that we 
have lost our way. What is the reason for this? Is there any 
way out of the brush? It is my purpose to tell you, if I can, the 
real direction which the old path takes so that you may under- 
stand why you do not feel at ease in traveling it, and then to show 
you where the new path branches off, through what country it 
leads, and whither it will finally bring you. 


I 


The Christian Church received the Old Testament from the 
Jewish synagogue. Along with the books, the church adopted the 
Jewish theory concerning them and the Jewish method of inter- 
preting them. But the Jewish doctrine of Scripture and method 
of interpretation were not strictly homogeneous. There was a 
Palestinian doctrine and a Palestinian method. There was also a 
Hellenistic doctrine and a Hellenistic method. The latter were 
developed mainly by the philosophically instructed Jews of Alexan- 
dria. Of these Philo, a contemporary of Jesus, was the great 
representative. Though a disciple of Greek philosophy, Philo was 
a devoted Jew and a firm believer in the Old Testament. But 
he attempted to construe the Old Testament in terms of his phi- 
losophy. This was a difficult thing to do, for the Old Testament 
was thoroughly Semitic and thoroughly unphilosophical. But 
Philo managed to accomplish the seemingly impossible. He was 
able to do this by means of his theory of inspiration which he bor- 
rowed mainly from Plato, and his theory of interpretation which he 
borrowed mainly from the Stoics. According to Philo inspiration 
consists in the ecstasy or trance, in which the soul is absolutely 
passive, the humanity of the inspired one in absolute abeyance. 
In this passive state the soul becomes perfectly receptive to the 
Spirit of God, moving only as the Spirit breathes upon it, as the 
harp-string moves at the touch of the player. What the inspired 
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prophet receives at such a time is the direct word of God unquali- 
fied by any human element. The Old Testament, as the work of 
inspired prophets, is thus in the most literal sense God’s word, 
that is, God’s message, communicated in God’s own words. The 
least jot or tittle is divine. This theory of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament attributes to it an absolute authority, the authority 
of God himself. 

With his theory of inspiration goes Philo’s method of inter- 
pretation. A surface view of the Old Testament does not suggest 
that it gives the very words of God. There were many things in 
it which Philo, as a philosopher, freely admitted were incredible 
or trivial, if taken literally. Therefore they were not to be taken 
literally. As the words of God they must have a meaning hidden 
beneath the surface. This meaning was to be elicited by means 
of the allegory. Philo did not devise the allegorical method of 
interpretation. It had already been employed by the Stoics in 
their interpretation of Homer, the Bible of the Greeks. It was 
the recognized method of interpreting sacred books in those days. 
This fact must be remembered. The method seems arbitrary to 
us. It did not seem arbitrary at that time. It was the necessary 
corollary to the accepted theory of inspiration. 

Now the Christian Fathers of the first two centuries were 
Greek-speaking and Greek-thinking men. It was natural, there- 
fore, that, when they took over the Jewish Scriptures, they were 
chiefly influenced by the theories and methods of Philo. The 
Old Testament, though authenticated to them by the Lord and his 
apostles, presented almost as much difficulty to their Christian 
conscience as it did to Philo’s philosophically educated conscience. 
But by means of the accepted doctrine of inspiration and method 
of interpretation which Philo had already applied to the Old Testa- 
ment, the Fathers contrived to make it intelligible to themselves. 

But this doctrine of inspiration and method of interpretation 
not only enabled them to satisfy their own needs, they enabled 
them to meet the attacks of their opponents. Of these there 
were three groups. (a) There was first the Jew. The Jew asserted 
the binding character of the Law on the one hand and on the other 
hand denied that Jesus was the Messiah promised in the Old 
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Testament. The ceremonial law was especially difficult for the 
Christian conscience to understand. The Fathers, therefore, largely 
allegorized it. Against the Jewish denial of Jesus’ messiahship 
the Fathers pointed to the marvelous agreement between prophecy 
and fulfilment. Prophecy was thus construed almost exclusively 
as prediction. But the extent of the agreement between prophecy 
and fulfilment was obtained only by means of the allegorical 
method of exegesis which ignored the real meaning of the prophecies 
and interpreted them apart from their contexts. (b) The gentile 
objected to the claim of Christianity to be a universal religion. 
It was too recent to be universal. If it demanded the allegiance 
of all men in the present and of all men in tne future, what about 
its relation to the men of the past? A universal religion should 
date from the beginning of the world. The Fathers replied that 
it did date from the beginning of the world. The Old Testament 
began with the creation and the Old Testament was a Christian 
book. They undertook to show that it was a Christian book by 
the allegorical method of interpretation by which its hidden mean- 
ing, that is, its real meaning, was discovered. (c) Then there 
were the Gnostics and Marcion, the heretics within the church. 
They claimed that Christianity was the newest thing in the world 
instead of the oldest. It was so wonderful to them, so utterly 
unique, that they refused to associate it with anything in the past. 
In connection with their dualistic conception of the universe they 
drew a sharp distinction between the God of the Old Testament 
who created the world with all its imperfections, and the Absolute 
from whom the emanation proceeded which appeared in Jesus of 
Nazareth. These men accordingly practiced a more or less drastic 
criticism upon the Old Testament. As they distinguished between 
the God of the Old Testament and the Christ of the New, so they 
distinguished between the morals of the Old Testament and the 
morals of the New.? 


21 have not undertaken to point out in this connection the differences between 
the various groups of heretics. As a matter of fact the Valentinian Gnostics were 
comparatively mild in their criticism of the Old Testament (Epistle to Flora). At 
the other extreme stands Marcion, who, strictly speaking, was not a Gnostic at all, 
but was a savage critic of the Jewish Scriptures. 
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Against these various critics of the Old Testament the proofs 
from prophecy and from the Christian character of the Old Testa- 
ment which the Fathers had urged against the Jews and gentiles 
were combined and still further developed. The God of the Old 
Testament was the God of the New. The Messiah promised in 
the Old Testament was Jesus in the New. The morals of the Old 
Testament were essentially the morals of the New. The exegetical 
method by which these propositions were maintained was the alle- 
gorical method. 

The result of these conflicts was that the Old Testament was 
retained by the Christian church as a part of its Scriptures. Its 
inspiration was now a fixed dogma and its authority a dogmatic 
authority. Most important of all, the allegorical method of 
interpretation, by which the Fathers had vindicated the inspira- 
tion and authority of the Old Testament, became so associated 
with the orthodox position that it remained associated with it 
down to the Reformation. But when this theory of inspiration 
and this method of interpretation are examined, they are found 
to be wholly unsatisfactory. Philo’s theory of inspiration is 
essentially a depersonalized theory, and therefore essentially a 
non-moral theory. Furthermore it is a great assumption and does 
not stand the test of an induction of the facts of Scripture. As to 
Philo’s theory of interpretation, it landed the church in a predica- 
ment from which it managed to extricate itself only by taking a 
step which placed it in a still worse plight. If the meaning of the 
Old Testament was hidden beneath the surface of its words, and 
the words themselves, when taken in their natural and intended 
sense, did not convey the real meaning, how was the reader to 
know whether he had ever got at the real meaning? The Gnostic 

3 Again I have ignored the tendencies toward a better method of interpreting 
the Scriptures which appeared at times in the church, largely because of the contro- 


versies with the heretics, as these did not have much influence upon subsequent 
developments. 

4 There were modifications of Philo’s theory (e.g., the elimination of his idea 
of the ecstasy) in the church itself, called out chiefly by the opposition to the 
Montanistic abuses of the idea of prophecy. But as these did not have any effect 
upon the dogmatic view of the Old Testament they may be ignored in the present 
discussion. 
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was not averse to the allegory himself. The New Testament was 
inspired for the Gnostic in the same sense in which both Testa- 
ments were inspired for the orthodox believer. The New Testa- 
ment, therefore, had its own hidden meanings, and the Gnostic 
felt quite as able to conjure out the true sense of Scripture by 
means of the allegory as was the orthodox student. But as between 
heretical allegory and orthodox allegory, who was to decide which 
was right? In the case of Marcion the situation was somewhat 
different. He rejected all allegorizing and adopted the literal 
sense of Scripture. Against the literal sense the allegory in 
itself was powerless. Tertullian, who was a shrewd lawyer, saw 
the difficulty. Like some others of his profession, in order to 
win his case against the heretics he adopted an ingenious method 
of avoiding the dilemma which answered for the time but which 
subsequently involved the church in the direst consequences. 
Tertullian said the only persons who can decide on the correct 
meaning of a passage belong to the church. The church possesses 
the true meaning of Scripture because it has been handed down 
from Christ and his apostles by an unbroken succession of bishops. 
Thus the allegorical method of interpretation which the Fathers 
borrowed from Philo finally necessitated the introduction of the 
authority of the church. From the time of Tertullian the authority 
of Scripture, though theoretically still ultimate, was more and 
more reduced to a subordinate position, and the church, repre- 
sented by the bishops, who in turn were represented by the pope, 
became to all intents and purposes the ultimate authority. The 
process was parallel to that which is now going on in the United 
States. The Constitution is, theoretically, the final authority. In 
reality the Supreme Court which interprets the Constitution is the 
final authority. By judicial interpretation the Constitution and the 
Scripture can be relegated to a position of harmless dignity. 


II 


The Reformation was a very complex movement, but one of 
its fundamental principles was the reassertion of the biblical form 
of Christianity as against the ecclesiastical form. The Reformers 
sought to accomplish their work by restoring the Bible to its 
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position of a practical final authority as well as a theoretical final 
authority. The laity were to depend directly upon God’s word 
rather than upon priest or pope. But an unintelligible authority 
can have no practical influence. The Bible, allegorically inter- 
preted, is unintelligible to an ordinary mind. Only ecclesiastical 
initiates are capable of interpreting it, as Tertullian had maintained. 
Accordingly Luther soon saw that a new principle of interpretation 
must be enunciated if the authority of Scripture were to be reas- 
serted with any practical effect. The Holy Ghost must speak a 
“‘heavenly-clear” language. Thus Luther was driven to proclaim 
what may be called the great Reformation principle of exegesis, 
namely, that the language of the Bible must be interpreted in 
its natural and intended sense, in other words, just like any other 
book. Calvin adopted the method of Luther but carried it through 
far more consistently. 

Thus the Reformers broke with the old Philonic and patristic 
method of interpretation. But they were as little conscious of 
what were to be the consequences of their act as was Tertullian 
when he introduced the principle of ecclesiastical tradition in 
order to supplement the Philonic theory. It has already been 
pointed out how intimately Philo’s method of interpretation was 
connected with his theory of the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture. It was inevitable that when the Philonic method of 
interpretation was once discarded, the Philonic theory of inspira- 
tion and authority, which the Reformers essentially retained, 
would sooner or later be affected.s At first the Reformers seem 
to have so rejoiced in the newly discovered principle of interpre- 
tation that they pursued it apparently heedless of consequences. 
It is astonishing to observe to what lengths Luther went in his 
criticism of the Old Testament as Law,° or to see how drastically 
Calvin modified the patristic argument from prophecy. The 
former adopted a thoroughly historical view of the Law which 
really abrogated it as a dogmatic authority. The latter abandoned 


5’ The Reformers did not retain Philo’s theory of the ecstasy. But the Bible 
was for them also an infallible authority. Luther’s views at this point betray incon- 
sistencies which have since worked themselves out in most interesting ways. 


6 Compare his work Against the Heavenly Prophets. 
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many of the most cherished specific predictions on the ground 
that their interpretation as direct predictions seems to twist 
the sense. 

The post-Reformation theologians, who were logicians rather 
than discoverers in religion, were not slow to perceive whither 
things were tending. The Reformers had proclaimed the authority 
of Scripture against the authority of the pope. In order to give 
effect to that authority they had enunciated a new principle of 
interpretation. Their interest in this was a dogmatic interest. 
When, therefore, it was seen to be at work undermining the author- 
ity which it was invoked to support, a distinct reaction set in in 
exegesis. Under the guise of typology, which Calvin himself had 
made large use of, the old theory of the hidden sense of Scripture 
was revived in a new form. 


Ill 


At this point a new factor enters into the development which 
I have been trying to sketch. The theologians had been having 
it their own way during all these centuries. The dogmatic interest 
in Scripture had been the controlling interest. The Philonic 
theory of Scripture was a purely dogmatic theory and so were all 
its variants. The Philonic method of interpretation was a dogmatic 
method. Even the new method of interpretation introduced by 
the Reformers was, as we have just seen, introduced in a dog- 
matic interest. 

But parallel with the Reformation proper, and largely influen- 
cing it as it was influenced by it, there was another powerful current 
of thought. This was Humanism, the great revival of learning, 
the awakening of the scientific spirit. Humanism quickened the 
mind of Europe as the Reformation quickened its heart. Out of 
the intellectual movement of Humanism has emerged the modern 
world with its scientific interests, methods, and achievements. 

One aspect, but a very important one, of the scientific spirit 
was the awakened historic interest. Now the material with which 
the historian works consists primarily of documents. If he will 
draw a picture of ancient life and thought, he does it on the basis 
of the written records of the past. The civilization which leaves 
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no written records is pre-historic. It was inevitable that the 
explorers of the past would sooner or later reach the sacred soil 
of Palestine. The life and thought of ancient Israel would be 
examined with even a keener interest and a closer scrutiny, because 
of the momentous issues involved, than the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome. But was the method of investigation which was 
applied to the records of every other ancient people to be departed 
from in the examination of the records of Israel? At this point 
the method of interpretation which was used by the Reformers in a 
dogmatic and apologetic interest was followed by the Humanists, 
but this time in a scientific interest. 

What is the higher criticism—a term that has become most 
distasteful because of the supercilious assumptions which have 
been read into it? It is simply the consistent use of the Reforma- 
tion principle of interpretation in its humanistic formulation, that 
is, as a scientific, and not as a dogmatic, method of interpretation. 
The church has been instinctively fearful of the higher criticism. 
Her instinct is justified so long as she retains her dogmatic concep- 
tion of Scripture. The greac inspiration controversies which have 
racked the Protestant churches, particularly in the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries, are due to the antagonism between 
the dogmatic theory of Scripture which the Fathers received from 
the Jews and which the Reformers retained, and the Reformation 
principle of interpretation in its humanistic formulation. The 
dogmatic theory of Scripture and the scientific method of inter- 
preting it have always been and always will be irreconcilable. 
One or the other of them must yield. 

We started from the church’s doctrine and interpretation of 
the Old Testament. We became gradually involved in a discus- 
sion of the church’s doctrine and interpretation of the Bible as a 
whole. Let us return to our immediate subject and observe how 
the larger problem finds its sharpest definition, its peculiar poign- 
ancy, in the case of the Old Testament. 

1. The traditional theory of the Old Testament starts from 
the assumption that ‘it is inspired in the most literal sense, that 
it is the very Word of God in the very words of God, that as such 
it is an errorless, absolute authority. God speaks in it and God 
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cannot lie. The process of reasoning is essentially deductive. 
From a certain theory as to what the Word of God must be we 
argue to the characteristics which the Old Testament as the Word 
of God must have. But the incompatibility between this theory 
and the facts is painfully obvious in the Old Testament, much 
more obvious than in the New Testament. The difficulties of 
the Old Testament lie on the surface, the difficulties of the New 
Testament are deeper down. The piety of the Old Testament is 
not so able to throw a veil around its difficulties as the piety of 
the New Testament is able to conceal its difficulties, since the 
piety of the Old Testament itself is not so intelligible to the Chris- 
tian as the piety of the New. The consequence is that the alle- 
gory has been in far greater demand to make the Old Testament 
intelligible and to relieve its difficulties than in the case of the 
New Testament. When the new principle of interpretation is 
introduced, it accordingly reveals more quickly in the case of the 
Old Testament the discord between the theory of Scripture and the 
facts of Scripture than it does in the New Testament. Thus the 
abandonment of the allegorical method of interpreting the Bible is 
particularly disastrous to the dogmatic view of the Old Testament. 

2. But if the attempt is nevertheless made to maintain the 
dogmatic authority of the Old Testament after the allegorical 
interpretation of it has been discarded, a danger to religion arises 
of the gravest kind. The Old Testament as a dogmatic authority 
is always in danger of becoming a tyrannical authority. The 
reason is obvious. It has never been so closely allied with Chris- 
tian experience as the New Testament has been. But in propor- 
tion as religious authority is dissociated from experience, it becomes 
an external authority, an authority over a man instead of an 
authority in him. But the more absolute such an authority 
claims to be, the more tyrannical it becomes, if its claims are once 
allowed. Thus, paradoxical as it may seem, the higher the theory 
of the inspiration of the Old Testament is, the more damage it is 
likely to do from a religious point of view, provided you are deprived 
of the allegory by which you can interpret it in a way intelligible 
to your Christian experience. Witness Mormonism. 

I think it will now be plain why so many people do not know 
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what to do with the Old Testament. If we seek to maintain the dog- 
matic view of the Old Testament which we have inherited from our 
fathers we can find no satisfaction in it, for either consciously or un- 
consciously we are under the influence of the scientific method of in- 
’ terpreting it. In order to get the old satisfaction, we should have to 
return to the old method of interpretation. We are too much chil- 
dren of our own age to do that unreservedly, so we adopt compro- 
mise measures, and indulge in harmonistic methods and exegetical 
sophistries which really belong to the old method and consequently 
leave us restless and unconvinced. Because of the difficulties in 
which we find ourselves involved, an increasing number of us just 
leave the Old Testament alone. We may not admit in theory 
that it has ceased to be of any authority, but our failure to make 
any practical use of it shows that it has ceased to be of any practical 
value to us. What is to be done? ‘The old trail has run out. 
It is lost in the new growth. We have arrived at the parting of the 
ways. Will you still stick to the old trail? If you do, it is as 
certain as the setting of the sun that the book which you fondly 
hope to recover will become more and more an alien element in 
your lives. It will be increasingly difficult for you vitally to 
connect it with your own life and the life about you. That means 
that your theory of the Old Testament will lose all significance 
for you. That means that your theory concerning it is a dead 
theory, an intellectual carcass. Carcasses, when retained on the 
premises, are apt to breed disease. The really safer path, though 
at first sight it may seem to be more dangerous, is to accept the 
logical consequences of being a Protestant, honestly follow the 
Reformation principle of ‘interpretation to the bitter end, and 
discard the dogmatic theory of the Old Testament. Goldwin 
Smith once said somewhere that the Old Testament is the mill- 
stone around the neck of Christianity. I do not believe it. But 
the dogmatic theory of the Old Testament 7s too heavy a load for 
Christianity to carry, and it is unwise to attempt so unnecessarily 
burdensome a task. 


[To be concluded in the November number] 
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In previous articles, we have attempted to indicate some of the 
consequences of the employment of biblical criticism, so far as it 
affects the task of the theologian. We saw that such critical study 
led one away from the dogmatic interpretation of Scripture, and | 
introduced a historical point of view which compels us to regard the 
utterances of the Bible in their relation to the circumstances which 
occasioned them. The meaning of any scriptural passage is thus 
discovered when we ascertain what place it had in the experience of 
the man who uttered it. We found that when we proceed to 
investigate this experience, we come upon elements of thinking and 
upon specific practical problems which were very real to the 
biblical writers, but which may be quite unfamiliar to us. Thus 
biblical doctrines share the limitations of the thinking of the age in 
which they were produced. Moreover, since no man and no people 
could live in isolation from contemporary worid-movements, we 
have come to see how inevitably the problems and the conclusions 
of the men of the Bible were influenced by the ‘‘pagan” ideas and 
practices of the time. Thus we have as the outcome of biblical 
criticism the necessity of conceiving theology as a living and chan- 
ging movement of thought, rather than as a self-identical system. 
If once we face this fact, we find that it involves a radical change 
in the method of constructing our theology. The traditional 
method assumed that we should find directly in the Scriptures 
what we ought to believe. But if we are compelled to admit that 
while we believe some of the statements of the Bible, we believe 
others only with modifications, and because of changed conditions 
of thinking disbelieve still others, it is evident that we can no longer 
discover just what the content of our theology should be by simply 
reading the Bible. How, then, shall we find out what to believe ? 
This is the question which is eventually raised by one who follows 
the implications of biblical criticism. 
236 
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The method of constructing doctrine by asking what is taught 
in an authoritative book comes from ancient times, and has so 
firmly established itself in the minds of men as the only proper one, 
that a proposal to abandon this method is readily interpreted as an 
abandonment of the doctrines guaranteed by it. If we give up this 
objective test of truth, men ask, shall we not be involved in hopeless 
confusion as the many minds of our varied civilization give their 
many answers to the problems before us? Thus while the method 
of scientific inquiry has made its way into one after another of the 
realms of human thinking, its progress has been delayed in the 
field of theology because of this not unnatural fear lest the precious 
truths of our religion shall be lightly abandoned. 

This fear can be removed only by such an appreciation of the 
positive character of scientific method, that we shall feel in the realm 
of theology the same confidence in its use which we feel in its 
application to other realms. That this sense of positive value is 
growing is evident if once we make clear how our feelings have really 
altered in certain respects. For example, it is well known that 
when Copernicus set forth his theory concerning the heavens, it was 
felt that he was undermining Scripture. But today, we are 
reassured because we have had ample opportunity to see that 
the Copernican astronomy, instead of subtracting from the glory 
of the universe, has made it more wonderful than ever. Few of us 
would feel that religion would be the gainer by going back to the 
theory of creation which Luther felt to be absolutely essential. 

Moreover, even if we should be compelled again to face a change 
of astronomical theory, no matter how radical, it would not be 
likely to cause any serious disturbance of our faith. We should 
instinctively feel in the realm of astronomy that if a new theory 
came to commend itself to scientific men generally, the world would 
be the richer rather than the poorer for the change. A new theory 
has no chance to gain universal approval unless it is actually a better 
means of bringing us into an understanding of reality than is the 
older theory. We feel, for example, that the purity of science is far 
better guaranteed by leaving open the opportunity for as frequent 
changes as may be necessary in order to maintain a truthful 
attitude toward the subject of our investigation. We should not 
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want a teacher of biology to swear unchanging allegiance to this or 
that particular content of doctrine. We should want him to be 
perfectly free to recognize any new data which might appear and to 
introduce into his theories such changes as were needed to bring 
doctrine into line with all the data accessible. We should not want 
our family physician to pledge himself irrevocably to any particular 
theory of disease or to the use of any specific remedy. We should 
rather want him to be so constantly watching the investigations of 
experts that he might at any time avail himself of any possible 
improvement in the understanding of the cause and the cure of 
disease. 

Now this attitude of confidence in the use of the scientific 
method in these other realms has not been attained without a 
struggle. The physician still has to contend against various 
aspects of our inheritance from medicine men of the past, and 
against the therapeutic theories of various movements which, on the 
basis of a priori doctrines, discredit exact scientific methods of 
research. But it may be said that in this realm, as in many others, 
public sentiment now is increasingly in favor of an attitude of trust 
in scientific method. It should be repeated that when once this type 
of confidence is established, there can be changes of content in theory 
without any shaking of the basis of confidence. Even if we have 
temporarily to assume an attitude of agnosticism in consequence of 
exact investigation, we feel that such agnosticism is better than 
action on the basis of a theory which has been proved to be mis- 
taken. So long as we possess accurate scientific method, and 
continue to use it patiently, we may hope that our lack of knowledge 
will some day pass into such an understanding of the matter that 
we may avail ourselves of all the resources of the universe for the 
realization of our highest desires. 

A primary task of the theologian today is to cultivate the 
attainment of a spirit of trust in the adequacy of scientific method. 
The man who wants “assured results” of biblical criticism, in the 
sense that he may have furnished to him certain doctrines which 
may never have to be revised, is far from that attitude which is 
indispensable to any permanent co-operation between theology and 
the science of our day. Biblical criticism must insist on fidelity 
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to exact methods of research, so that one may never be obliged to 
feel that the partial knowledge which we have attained is final. 
It is because the present is not good enough and must be 
supplanted by a better future, that the biblical critic is eager 
not to close the record of investigations. Indeed, to promise 
“assured results” in this static sense would involve for the biblical 
critic the death of his science. There are no results so assured that 
they cannot conceivably be revised by more painstaking research. 
Even when critical study brings one to the reaffirmation of a 
traditional theological doctrine, the significance of this conclusion is 
very different from that assumed by the older theology. It is never 
“final” in the sense that it is declared to be infallibly correct. It is 
always regarded as valid only so long as it shall show itself to be 
actually superior to any other theory which criticism may suggest 
as an alternative. 

Now, as has been said, while men have come to live with joy and 
confidence on the basis of the scientific attitude in other realms, the 
complete attainment of this attitude has been delayed in the field of 
theology, because religious convictions are so essential to our peace 
of mind, that we cannot bring ourselves to contemplate with patience 
the thought that we must abandon absolute certainty and begin 
groping after the truth. If we can feel that we have it once for 
all in infallible form, we can be relieved of the perplexity and 
uncertainty which would otherwise be inevitable. This has been 
the attitude inculcated by the church. Not infrequently a theo- 
logian has no other valid argument to oppose to innovations than 
that if one once begins to question, there will be no ending to the 
questioning attitude. If all our beliefs are turned into question 
marks, he asks, how can we maintain courage and hope? Because 
of the fact that it does put question marks in the place of many a 
dogmatic belief, criticism is frequently called ‘‘destructive.”’ 

In deference to this natural feeling, theologians have often 
been inclined to mitigate the radical nature of scientific procedure 
by attempting to discover some fixed quantity which they might 
retain as the basis for faith, and thus give to the altered content of 
a new theology a foundation as much like the old as possible. They 
have tried to make distinctions between the “form” and the 
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“essence”? of biblical teaching, and while allowing criticism to 
dissolve the “form,” if necessary, have insisted that the ‘‘essence” 
is not affected by critical questioning. In this way considerable 
modifications may be made in doctrines, while the older form of 
appeal to the authority of a revelation may not be altered. But 
why should criticism be allowed to deal with the ‘‘form,” and not 
also with the “essence”? Can the mind be satisfied permanently 
with a method which provides that conclusions concerning some 
aspects of biblical doctrine shall be determined by the use of 
critical methods, while other aspects shall rest on the basis of 
an inherited belief in the inviolability of doctrine from criticism ? 
Plausible as is this attempt at discrimination, necessary as it 
perhaps has been in a transition stage of thinking, it involves, if 
persisted in, a serious danger. Shall we, then, hold certain (non- 
essential) opinions because they have been critically tested, while 
we hold other (essential) convictions on the ground that these are 
“revealed”? Shall our beliefs concerning the most important 
aspects of religious life be allowed to rest on a less thorough- 
going scrutiny than our opinions concerning what is of slighter 
importance? Is such a position really as strong as the more 
radical proposition to admit everything alike to the testing 
process of critical, scientific investigation ? 

A certain conscientious church member, who had watched the 
changes coming in the realm of theology, and had seen how the 
direful predictions of those who dreaded the innovations had not 
been fulfilled, finally expressed himself as follows: ‘‘I see that the 
time is at hand when we shall all believe just what we really do 
believe.” No better formulation of the outcome of the adoption 
of the scientific attitude in theology could be made. To believe 
just what we really do believe is the goal whither we are tending. 
The theologies of authority dare not trust that ideal. In Catholi- 
cism, by the exercise of implicit faith, the layman is expected to 
assent to theological propositions which may mean nothing to him. 
In Protestantism, pressure is brought to bear on men so that they 
are apt to be more concerned to find a way in which they can with- 
out dishonesty affirm the faith of the creeds than to discover exactly 
what possesses convincing quality. But if a doctrine does not 
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actually play a positive part in shaping one’s religious life, can the 
affirmation of it be a matter of great significance? The application 
of the scientific method to the study of theology would mean that 
the right of way would be given to those doctrines which serve to 
promote and to interpret religious life. The reasons for their 
convincing power would be made plain, and they would thus be 
firmly established in the affections and the thinking of men. On 
the other hand, if a doctrine is discovered to be actually losing its 
hold on men, the scientific theologian will ask why this decline of 
interest exists. If it is due to the fact that changing characteristics 
of human experience have made antiquated the presuppositions of 
the older faith, that fact will be clearly stated, and the doctrine be 
forthwith revised. If, on the other hand, scientific investigation 
should discover some shallowness of present-day life as the cause, 
that shallowness would be revealed and corrected in order that men 
might not sink below the level of their best possible attainments. 
What is needed is the recognition of the fact that doctrines are 
secondary, tributary to great fundamental life interests. At best 
they are merely more or less successful devices for symbolizing 
experience. If a given statement arouse no inner apprehension of 
its meaning in experience, that statement is absolutely useless. Its 
“truth” may be logically defensible; but it has lost all connection 
with reality. A crude philosophy which actually serves to express 
and promote experience is better than a formally complete system 
which means nothing. The primary reality is not to be found in 
doctrine as such, but rather in that experience through which we 
gain our first-hand contact with the manifold nature of the universe 
in which we live. The adoption of the scientific method in the 
study of biblical literature reveals to us clearly this intimate con- 
nection between the convincing power of a doctrine and the life 
which could make use of the doctrine in order to make more real 
its contact with the great facts of human experience. The great 
prophets were not concerned to conserve a system as such. They 
insisted on believing what they really believed. Jesus used so little 
of formal theology that the system-makers have been obliged to give 
surprisingly little space in their expositions to the contribution 
which he made. Paul was ready to eliminate from his Christianity 
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the rite of circumcision, although it was plainly commanded in 
his Bible. All this was in order to make faith genuine and trans- 
forming. These great men in the Bible stand for an attitude so 
completely in harmony with what we today know as the scientific 
method, that if a theology employing this method wished to appeal 
to authority (an appeal which, however, would involve the actual 
abandonment of the method itself), it could amply justify itself by 
the examples of the supreme religious thinkers in biblical history. 
This fact alone ought to reassure us. It is prima facie evidence 
that a theology which follows the spirit of scientific honesty is not 
likely to become anti-biblical in its influence." 

We must, however, not blind ourselves as to what is involved 
in the thoroughgoing adoption of the scientific spirit in the con- 
struction of theology. Two points especially need to be noted, in 
which a striking difference appears between a scientific theology 
and a “‘dogmatic’”’ theology. 

1. No doctrine can be regarded as final in content.—Here appears 
the place where the older type of loyalty and the new come into 
sharpest conflict. It is a well-known fact that the development of 
a sense of historical perspective is a comparatively modern acqui- 
sition. Even today, it is hard for us to realize that men ever 
felt as they did on certain subjects. It seems incredible that such 
evidently genuine fear of witchcraft should have possessed intel- 
ligent people in Salem not so very long ago. We inevitably feel 
that what is superstition to us must also have appeared as super- 
stition to men of a different age; and that what we regard as true 
must have seemed equally true to allages. In the realm of religious 
beliefs, this natural tendency to read the past in terms of our own 
ideals is reinforced by the inherited theory that the content of 
religious belief was not evolved under the influence of changing 
experiences, as were other convictions, but that theological doctrines 
were directly revealed so that all the Christian generations had 
access to an infallible source of truth. Any proposal to change the 
content of Christian belief, therefore, has met not only with the 


«Cf. the remark of President King (The Ethics of Jesus, p. 84), “But if the man 
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natural conservatism of the human mind, but also with the assump- 
tion that since God had revealed the content of the established 
theology, any different theology must be less in accord with the 
will of God. Thus loyalty to the truth seemed to demand loyalty 
to the system. It is still very generally regarded as “‘infidelity”’ if 
one disapproves any important elements of the traditional theology. 

Now so long as the adoption of the scientific method is inter- 
preted to mean nothing more than the right to deny certain items 
in the authorized system, it fails to have any moral value. Indeed, 
it appears like a distinct program of disloyalty. The right to deny 
is not in and of itself so admirable that it can claim immunity on 
that ground alone. But, as was remarked in the first article of the 
series, criticism means asking questions for the purpose of obtaining 
more reliable knowledge. It is the more reliable knowledge, or at 
least the attaining of a position and a method by which this more 
reliable knowledge may be obtained, which alone can justify the 
departure from the older theories. The revisions of traditional 
opinions concerning the date and authorship and meaning of some 
of the books of the Bible have come from a more adequate knowl- 
edge of Israelitish history. And it is in the light of this growing 
knowledge of that extraordinarily significant history that critical 
scholars refuse to declare any conclusion to be final. Every critical 
conclusion is open to revision. Biblical scholars take this for 
granted. 

So, too, a better understanding of church history shows us how 
constantly Christian beliefs have altered. Since humanity is 
always experimenting, it is unconsciously adopting the scientific 
attitude. The experiments, it is true, are not always conducted in 
so exact a way and with such a careful tabulating of results that a 
critical method of revision is established; but none the less, a change 
of theory results from the actual demands of social experiment. 
Take, for example, the doctrine of the atonement. It has in past 
centuries passed through several forms, some of them seeming to us 
today to be grotesque, and others seeming to fail in ethical quality. 
But when we know accurately the age in which they held sway, 
we see how appropriate they were to the general frame of mind 
in which all problems were discussed. The feudal system, with 
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its conception of class distinctions, and of obligations to the 
“honor” of the feudal lord, gave rise to Anselm’s argument. But 
when a democratic conception of human relations comes to pre- 
vail, a doctrine based on feudal analogies ceases to be convin- 
cing. Indeed, one of the reasons why the old theology has lost its 
moral power today over so many men is precisely because it is 
essentially aristocratic in its way of picturing relations between 
man and God. When our conceptions of ethical relationship are 
conditioned by democratic social experience, we can no longer find 
satisfaction in theological conceptions which appeal to “divine 
rights.”” The marked change of emphasis from the sovereignty of 
God to the love of God in modern religious thinking is partly due 
to the desire to feel that God is interested in our democratic human 
achievements more than insistent on his own glory. 

It is thus an undeniable fact that theology changes as the 
experience of man changes. The adoption of the scientific method 
would simply mean that we recognize this fact in all its significance, 
and that instead of opposing changes purely because they conflict 
with the divine rights of the older system, we proceed to interpret 
and guide the social strivings which are making for a change, so that 
the experiment may be more fruitfully conducted. Think of the 
wasted strength of the well-intentioned attacks by theologians and 
ministers on the doctrine of evolution! It was assumed that the 
new conception was to be resisted just because it introduced radical 
changes in the content of theology. And now, in belated fashion, 
we are taking back the strenuous objections of our fathers, and 
are discovering that the doctrine is after all not so dangerous to 
faith as they had supposed. Indeed, in the hands of Henry 
Drummond, it became one of the most suggestive means of 
giving new vitality to some of the truths of Christianity. The 
adoption of the scientific attitude in theology would avoid that 
needless warfare between science and religious thinking which is 
made inevitable by the attitude of loyalty to authority. Since in 
God’s providence the changes in theology come anyway, since all 
the theological opposition in the world cannot prevent Copernicus 
and Darwin from actually controlling the conditions of our think- 

‘ing, is it not better in every way for the theologian to assume such 
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a trust in critical scientific investigation that he may have a positive 
share in making the changes instead of having to play the inglorious 
part of an obstructionist who eventually is compelled to yield 
without any credit for his reluctant change? If Christian theology 
had not been so hostile to the discoveries of modern science, would 
that science have produced a “materialism” devoid of religious 
significance? Should we not rather have grown gradually and 
naturally into a larger conception of religion which should be 
adequate to the larger universe in which we find ourselves? To 
cease to be afraid of changes in theology is demanded by the 
adoption of the scientific spirit. To have a large part in the formu- 
lation of meanings which emerge in the new theories of growing 
knowledge should be the aim of the Christian theologian. But 
such a contribution is possible only as the fullest and heartiest 
adoption of the scientific spirit shall prevail. 

2. The study of religion itself is the means by which to criticize and 
correct theology.—The outcome of the scientific study of the Bible, 
as we have seen, has been to transfer attention from the doctrines 
of the Bible as such to the life which expressed itself in the doctrines. 
Scholars are not now so much interested in biblical “truths” as 
they are in the religious life which they discover through a careful 
study of the biblical literature. The scientific attitude in the field 
of systematic theology will involve a like shifting of interest. The 
value of a system will not be judged so much by its formal complete- 
ness as by its capacity to suggest the deeper meanings of the 
religious life itself. 

This understanding of the nature of religion is especially neces- 
sary today, when the content of doctrines is being so rapidly altered. 
The situation is extremely puzzling to many men who ought to be 
leaders of thought. They have been taught to think of theology as 
a system of truth which must be maintained intact. Their loyalty 
to this ideal often leads to opposition to change, and may throw 
the leadership of the changing ideals into the hands of those who are 
hostile to the evangelical interests of Christianity. But an accurate 
understanding of religion itself would prevent this unfortunate 
identification of faith itself with a single formulation of faith. 

In general, it may be said that the most sympathetic interpre- 
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tations of past phases of religious belief come from those who have 
learned to study religion itself, rather than doctrines isolated from 
the life in which alone they have any meaning. One who is thus 
equipped sees why certain social or political or economic conditions 
make inevitable the asking of certain questions, the answers to 
which assume great importance. When any of these conditions 
change, the questions which are asked also change. Now one who 
actually knows religion as it historically exists will see why changes 
in doctrine took place, and will be able to give a just interpretation 
of the situation. 

This practice of the scientific imagination in the realm of history 
is coming to be very common. It is this which gives to modern 
books on the religion of the Bible their attractiveness and their 
flavor of reality. To carry over into the field of constructive 
theology this same method and this same attitude is indispen- 
sable, if the theologian is really to be able to tell men what they 
ought to believe. That momentous changes have taken place 
in our life in the past century is evident to all. That the changes 
are bringing important alterations in our religious beliefs and 
practices is equally evident. Insensibly men perceive that a mere 
repetition of the old doctrines does not reveal that vital touch with 
the age which is imperative. Now the only way in which to avoid 
serious mistakes in the adjustment of our theology is to understand 
the exact nature of the religious needs of today, as these are con- 
ditioned by our circumstances. It is easy enough to persist in 
holding to the established forms of belief, even though these have 
lost their power to convince. Or it is equally easy to go to the 
opposite extreme, and forfeit all historical religious values in an 
attempt to be accurately scientific in all matters save the one item 
of religion itself. Only the man competent to investigate the actual 
religious phenomena is in a position to do justice to the religious 
needs by a theology which can claim a right to the affections of 
men. There is grave danger here lest we may allow the diagnosis 
to be made by those whose interests are not primarily religious, and 
who shall therefore fail to discern some of the most essential 
elements in the problem of interpreting life. 

This demand for a norm growing out of an accurate under- 
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standing of religion involves a significant change in the method of 
constructing theology. In the place of the older plan of establish- 
ing a theory of inspiration which guaranteed the truth of the 
biblical statements from which theology was to be derived, the 
scientific ideal places first a thorough study of religion itself—of 
the religion of the Bible, of course, but also of the religion of extra- 
biblical times—so as to gain a clear conception of the function of 
doctrine in a growing and changing religious life. With the 
knowledge thus gained, the theologian will survey the changes tak- 
ing place in his day with the sympathy gained by expert knowledge, 
and will actually take the lead in suggesting improved formulae in 
which religious faith may find adequate expression in the light of 
present conditions. The norm for the construction of theology is 
no longer to be found in any given statement of faith, or in any 
isolated section of history, but rather in the immanent principles of 
growth and life which are to be ascertained by a knowledge of the 
facts of religion itself. When once this method of theologizing shall 
have come to prevail, we shall have a means of keeping religious 
experience and religious doctrine in such close interrelation that 
the historical changes which take place will be accompanied by an 
adequately developing theology. One of the chief obstacles today 
to the reinstatement of theology into a place of influence is the 
timidity of theologians about committing themselves without 
hesitation to the scientific attitude. Only as this shall have been 
accomplished will the positive value of critical biblical scholarship 
be so felt as to reinforce and invigorate our theology. 


A BASIS FOR RECONSTRUCTION IN CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY 
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The Christian religion faces at the present time a crisis similar 
to that which confronted the traditional religion of the Greeks 
in the age of Socrates. Its influence has been weakened and its 
authority destroyed by scientific criticism. By the end of the 
Middle Ages Christianity had been formulated in terms of a 
definite world-view which was then accepted as its logical pre- 
supposition and has ever since been intimately associated with 
it. This world-view included a philosophy of nature and a 
philosophy of mind. The philosophy of nature, based on the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, the physics of Aristotle, and the Hebrew 
cosmogony, was geocentric and anthropocentric; the philosophy of 
mind embraced a formal psychology with its doctrine of simple 
soul-substance and a juristic ethics with belief in retributive 
justice, substitutionary punishment, and imputed righteousness. 
This world-view has been thoroughly discredited by modern 
thought and, because associated with it, Christianity has been 
discredited too. 

The attitudes taken by the different parties in the present 
crisis reveal other marked similarities to the situation as it was 
in Athens at the period referred to. We today have our sophists 
and skeptics who reject the authority of every religion along with - 
all other authority, moral and social, and who would reconstitute 
human life upon the biological principles of natural instinct and 
individual interest. These modern exponents of naturalism and 
individualism are destined to have as little permanent influence 
in modern times as did the Greek sophists in antiquity; since the 
human will demands for its satisfaction a super-individual good. 

Then we have in our own time an influential school of thinkers 
who, like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, seek to find in reason a 
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new basis of social and moral obligation. Only the science of the 
present is not limited, as Greek idealism was, to an analysis of the 
capacities of the human mind and a study of the conditions of 
social life among human beings." Through a use of the methods 
of inductive and experimental research it has gained such exact 
knowledge of the processes of nature as to make possible in many 
instances their control by human agency. Now it is proposed by 
our current rationalism to utilize this new body of scientific truth, 
discovered by modern methods of investigation, in the recon- 
structing of human society, so controlling the forces of nature and 
directing the organization of society as to secure the highest human 
welfare. 

But modern intellectualism is bound to fail just as Greek 
intellectualism failed; for reason cannot supply an adequate basis 
for the moral order. This is because reason in its accepted con- 
clusions records and interprets those ideas which have been veri- 
fied by human conduct in the past; while morality is concerned 
with the conduct that is yet to be, with the possibilities of achieve- 
ment held forth by an unexplored and, to a large extent, unknown 
future. For while exact knowledge of physical processes enables 
us to predict with certainty their future changes, it is inconceivable 
that any exercise of thought or discovery of reason would enable 
us to predict with like certainty the behavior of living beings or 
the choices of free agents. Life and intelligence undergo develop- 
ment, and true development necessarily involves the occurrence 
of the novel, the unexpected, the different. The moral order is 
thus grounded not on intellect but on will—on will, the self- 
organizing, self-expanding activity which is the root and source 
of personality itself. Moral development requires, besides knowl- 
edge, faith—the willingness to venture, to surrender objects al- 
ready achieved and proven satisfactory, for the sake of ends 
which, although more extensive and far-reaching, are as yet uncer- 
tain and untried. Such faith is requisite in each successive step 
of moral development—in the surrender of an assured present 


"Of course Greek idealism did not altogether lack a philosophy of nature, par- - 
ticularly in the case of Aristotle. But its ethical and social recommendations, most 
fully expressed in Plato’s Republic, were based entirely upon a study of human nature. 
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enjoyment in the interest of an uncertain future, in the sacrifice 
of an experienced individual interest for the sake of an untried 
social good, in the subordination of approved human welfare to 
a problematic cosmical purpose. 

The mission of religion has been to arouse and strengthen this 
faith which is essential to moral development. But in order thus 
indirectly to uphold the moral and social order, a religion must 
fulfil two requirements: (1) Its beliefs must agree with the veri- 
fied conclusions of reason, so far as these extend. (2) Its world- 
view must be such as to promise satisfaction to the demand of 
human volition for a completely organized and all-comprehensive 
life. 

The Christian religion, whose essence consists in a revelation 
of God as a being of infinite benevolence whose devotion to his creatures 
leads him continuously to strive and even to suffer for their well-being, 
produced in mankind a moral faith which served as the foundation 
for a new moral and social order. It was inevitable that in the 
centuries following the essential principles of Christianity should 
be interpreted in terms of the philosophical conceptions then 
current. The result was a Christian cosmology, anthropology, 
and eschatology, which in the course of scientific progress were 
bound to become outworn, and which in fact have become so. 

Now the question arises whether, if we cast aside the philosophy 
which has become associated through tradition with the Christian 
religion, we still possess in that revelation of the nature of God 
which is the heart and core of historic Christianity an available 
source of the needed moral faith. Let us consider how the Chris- 
tian revelation of God, stripped of all interpretations and taken 
in its essential simplicity, meets the two requirements laid down 
above. 

I. In the first place, does it agree with modern knowledge of 
the world and of human nature ? 

Modern science and philosophy receive their most adequate 
and characteristic expression, perhaps, in the evolutionary inter- 
pretation of the world. ‘In this modern world-view we may 
distinguish three features: 

1. The universe is really progressive. Its processes have been 
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means to an end and this end, the existence of a self-developing 
society of intelligent persons, possesses moral value. This fact 
that reality develops rules out both the materialism which seeks 
to include all the cosmic processes within the limits of a mechani- 
cally determined system, and the idealism which construes reality 
as an eternally realized purpose and thus makes all change and 
incompleteness merely apparent. 

2. Despite the prevailing adaptation in the universe, malad- 
justment and consequent suffering of sentient beings are inherent 
in the nature of reality as a result of its incompleteness and imper- 
fection. This aspect of reality is shown in the bitter struggle 
for existence waged by the lower forms of life and the incessant 
conflict with forces of nature which has attended human life and 
civilization. But through the conflict and the pain progress 
is secured. The struggle for existence is the cost of natural 
selection, and man’s conflict with natural forces the price he pays 
for the quality of self-reliance and the ability to provide for the 
future. 

3. Since the further progress of reality is dependent upon 
resident forces and these are partly or wholly self-determined, 
the outcome of universal evolution is still undecided. Evolution 
in its higher stages depends upon the efforts of living beings which 
must be conceived as in a degree spontaneous, and upon the actions 
of intelligent individuals which of course are “free.” Thus an 
element of uncertainty is introduced into the situation, but with 
it goes the possibility of each living individual’s making a real 
contribution to universal progress. 

Reflection shows that the Christian revelation is not merely 
compatible with the evolutionary world-view but positively agrees 
with it in a most remarkable way on each of these three points. 

1. The Christian conception of God guarantees the reality of 
universal progress by holding that God is actually engaged in the 
labor of carrying it forward. ‘“‘My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work.” The Christian view does not attribute to 
God a perfection or imperturbability which separates him from 
the sphere of change and imperfection, or reduces the whole world 
of time and development to unreality. 
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2. Christianity also admits the reality of natural evil; for 
according to the Christian revelation God himself suffers. But 
it represents the vast amount of evil actually suffered in the course 
of evolution as a necessary means of progress; it teaches that God’s 
striving and suffering follow from his devotion to the purpose he 
has undertaken to realize in the world, and to the creatures he is 
aiming to perfect in the course of time. 

3. According to the Christian view God has intrusted a part 
of his work to the free agency of man and, as man may through 
choice fail to do this work, God has limited himself and made the 
outcome of his undertaking uncertain and problematic. But 
through God’s self-limitation comes man’s opportunity; for thus 
only could man be given a chance to render real assistance in the 
work of universal progress. 

II. Secondly, does that conception of God which has been 
described as the essential feature of the Christian religion promise 
to satisfy human volition in its demand for complete self-organiza- 
tion and an ever-expanding life? The answer is that it appears 
to be the only conception of God in his relation to the world that 
does make possible the complete realization of man’s will under the 
conditions of existence, such as modern science has discovered 
them to be. 

1. Since the divine purpose is being progressively realized in 
universal evolution man may reasonably expect through devotion 
to social and universal causes to realize, from his own individual 
standpoint, the universal spiritual life for which his soul yearns. 

2. As the outcome of evolution has been left in part to the 
free agency of man and hence rendered doubtful, each human 
individual has the opportunity to do a work in the furtherance of 
universal progress which no one else can do. Every man may 
therefore be a fellow-worker with God in the realization of God’s 
purpose, conscious that God needs him as well as he needs God, 
and knowing that if he does not do his part it must remain forever 
undone. 

3. Since God the Supreme Reality endures suffering in the 
achievement of his benevolent purposes, the human individual 
need not fear that his own personal reality is destroyed or even 
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diminished by suffering or natural death undergone in the pro- 
motion of human welfare or the furtherance of universal progress. 
Rather is the sufferer raised to a higher plane of reality, initiated 
into a divine fellowship, united with God himself.? 

Is not such an interpretation of fundamental Christianity sug- 
gestive of a reinterpretation of certain fundamental Christian 
doctrines ? 

1. Providence.—Because the divine benevolence is working in 
universal evolution, the human individual who devotes himself 
to the cause of world-betterment may hope to have provision 
made for him, and power given to him, by the universal spirit. 

2. Atonement.—In the realization of any comprehensive pur- 
pose the persistence of an element of discord and opposition has 
its effect upon the progress of the whole, which must suffer as long 
as the discordant factor is allowed to remain within it. Of course, 
if the discordant or conflicting element is expelled or not allowed 
to enter, then it will itself suffer the penalty of its own recalcitrancy. 
Now in intrusting a part of the work of evolution to man’s free 
agency and thus permitting rebellious and conflicting human wills 


to exist in his universe, God voluntarily exposed himself to the pains . 


of defeated purpose and disappointed hopes. But God’s suffering 
was the price he had to pay for keeping man in the universe and 
preserving for even a refractory human will the opportunity of 
changing its bent, of devoting itself to the larger super-individual 
ends, and thus of realizing the universal principle which is implicit 
within him. 

3. Sanctification—The persistent discharge of duty in the 
service of others and the world, even when accompanied by suffer- 
ings inflicted by nature or by the hands of fellow-men, is attended 
by increasing perfection; for only thus are the limits of a narrow 
individuality broken down and the human soul enabled to enter 
into union with the universal spirit whose nature is essentially 
that of self-sacrificing benevolence. 


2Cf. my article on the “Christian Conception*of God and the Problem of 
Natural Evil,” in the American Journal of Theology, January, 1909. 
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Certain fundamental facts touching our theme have thus far 
emerged from the critical study. The impossibility of resting 
either in some final “revealed” form of doctrine or in some strictly 
logical deduction, expresses the net negative result. No “authority” 
method and no dead-lift of thought can establish permanent 
confidence in humanity’s great optimistic estimate of life. The 
Christian hope arises from within and not from without. On the 
positive side the doctrine is seen to grow out of some distinct type 
of life and experience which generates, nourishes, and guides to its 
noblest development this ineradicable belief in a larger life. The 
doctrine—its essential form and its rational validity—is conditioned 
by the background of life from which it springs. Its strength is 
relative to the strength with which we accept that type of life. 
The doctrine comes back to our acceptance of the supremacy of 
the spiritual to be measured. Spiritual life is the form of reality 
which sustains the belief in immortality. Jesus, the completest 
Exemplar of spiritual reality, is the ‘‘Author and Finisher of our 
faith’’ in a practical sense, and its rational justifier as well. 

If, however, by doctrine we mean some eschatological account, 
some program of “last things,” there is no such Christian doctrine. 
Whether these alleged Christian eschatologies are based upon 
Jesus’ words or Paul’s or upon any other apocalyptic ideal, they 
have no authoritative significance for the mind which is controlled 
by the progressive element in religious interpretation. These 
things inevitably reflect certain scientific and philosophic ideals 
belonging to their age; for the essentially Christian doctrine we 
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must examine the abiding elements common to many historic 
interpretations." 

The Christian doctrine of a future life for us is the inevitable 
implication of the spiritual ideal which Jesus exemplified. The 
authority and validity of the doctrine is the authority and validity 
of that ideal itself. Jesus’ teaching on the subject was chiefly 
in the nature of the compelling implications of his life? And our 
doctrine likewise is an implication which we trust as we trust life 
itself. Thus though the teachings of Jesus, like our own beliefs, 
come back to life for their ultimate verification and testing, he 
is still our guide and practical authority in this faith that lays 
hold of the unseen as eternal. Our mode of conceiving that 
authority as absolute and external has indeed received modification. 
The modern theologian cites Jesus as authority and trusts his 
spiritual message just as do the traditional theologians: only the 
former cites him as speaking from within the same round of spiritual 
realities as we ourselves have access to—and not from without. 
That surplusage over human experience which theorists have 
isolated as ‘‘divinity,” and in which they locate Jesus’ “authority,” 
seems to many of us gratuitous. We may thus characterize the 
consciousness of Jesus and that of all spiritual personality as com- 
mensurate and harmonious, though not all lived on the same level 
of achievement. 

The question, What is the Christian Doctrine of a Future Life ? 
conducts us back then to the prior question, What is Christianity? 
The interpretation of the belief, like the belief itself, is conditioned 
by the form of life out of which it rises. The constitutive elements 
of that complex life are the soil, climate and seed from which the 


t The historic forms of the Christian faith in immortality, as well as the pre- 
Christian evolution, may be studied to advantage in W. A. Brown’s recent hand-book, 
The Christian Hope (New York, 1912). 


2 Professor Scott’s interpretation of Jesus seems to be built upon this view; cf. 
Biblical World, August, 1911, p. 103: ‘‘The promise of immortality which he 
bequeathed to men is not so much a matter of definite statement as of the larger 
implications of his religious teaching viewed as a whole.” 

3 Readers in this field are familiar with the great body of literature awakened by 
the problem, “What is Christianity?” The difficulties involved in a concrete solu- 
tion are apparent. We deal here in our discussion with certain marks of Christianity, 
seldom questioned. 
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ideal of the life everlasting springs and flourishes. What are the’ 
constitutive elements of that type of spiritual life which we differ- 
entiate as Christian? We can only essay here to characterize the 
cardinal points of emphasis in the Christian development of 
spiritual reality, and show that the implications of each and all 
are the driving motives of the affirmation of immortality which 
has always been an aspect and potent force of vital Christianity. 
For though we can prescribe no pattern for the Christian faith, 
we must always be trying to grasp its spiritual ideal in terms of its 
elements. 

Among the characteristic ideals which have identified the spirit 
of the historic church with its Founder we may cite the following 
as dominant—pillars upon which the Christian life rests: (1) 
the sense of the reality of the living God as the primary fact of 
life; (2) the recognition of intelligence and love as in control of the 
world and life, conducting all in harmony with a sovereign pur- 
pose; (3) the frank enthronement of personality and its values as 
the supreme worth of life; (4) the recognition of righteousness 
as the essential bond with the divine, and the moralization of life 
as the path to religious reality; (5) the experience of communion 
with God as an inner moral achievement. 

1. The Christian doctrine of a future life is first of all implicit 
in the primary tenet of the Christian faith—the affirmation of God 
as a living Reality. As an intellectual conception, this religious 
ideal is not indeed unique. As an absolutely regnant ideal control- 
ling in every district of life, the consciousness of Jesus furnishes us 
the unique example. The sense of the divine reality has been 
very vivid in much religious consciousness. ‘‘God-controlled,” 
“‘God-intoxicated,” and the like are the terms in which we express 
this fact. Jesus’ supremacy among those who have lived con- 
trolled by this immediate awareness of God is expressed in our 
familiar Christian doctrine of the incarnation. “God was in 
Christ” expresses the catholic verdict that Jesus was controlled by 
this God-consciousness. To be sure, intellectual dogmas and 
imperfectly spiritualized religious conceptions have characterized 
much of the history of the church as it has followed the leader- 
ship of Jesus. Nevertheless every Christian development of power 
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has been characterized, however imperfectly, by the sense of the 
living God. This has been the very heart, the living passion of 
conquering Christianity. And where the vision of the divine has 
flamed into fulness of reality, the conviction of immortality has 
attained triumphant form. When the vision has waned, men 
have fallen back upon elaborate intellectual defenses which betray 
the presence of skepticism. The doctrine is a heart-value, rather 
than a value of the intellect; hence the failure gf some scientific 
interpretations to grasp its force and meaning. The sense of the 
eternal in life outweighing and mastering the temporal concerns 
has been a marked characteristic of the great periods of religious 
history, a distinctive thing in the history of the church. And the 
strength of the belief in “the life everlasting’ has always mounted 
in such periods; and the belief, in turn, has nourished and sus- 
tained the life out of which it grew. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life is a form of faith which 
grows out of this form of consciousness in which Jesus is our supreme 
Exemplar—the sense of the living God in life. The affirmation of 
immortality is implicit in this form of faith; i.e., the unfolding of 
life in the forms of this faith results in the confident assurance that 
the spiritual realities of life are not threatened by death. God 
conceived as living Reality is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. 

2. The Christian doctrine of a future life is likewise an implica- 
tion of the recognition that intelligence and love are the essential 
nature of God, controlling the life of the world in the interests of a 
sovereign purpose. ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof” is the Hebrew form of the conviction which Jesus “ful- 
filled”? with a spiritual completeness which lifts it up as a ‘‘master 
light” of our faith. He seems to enthrone and incarnate a belief 
which the Hebrew partially assimilated. The amazing con- 
sistency and confidence with which Jesus made the ‘Father in 
Heaven”’ the center of all reality both for conduct and teaching is 
* a unique phenomenon in religious histofy. His unclouded faith 
in the invisible Father controlling all the outworking laws and 
details of life, and the immediacy of this divine fact for him— 
these constitute a component note in the harmony of his life, and 
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hence a keynote for all those who “follow” him. The spiritual 
realities of life center for him in no abstract goodness and love 
but they all flow out of and conduct up to the supreme concrete 
fact—the living God whose nature is holiness and love. Concrete 
life is irradiated with God, is indeed a kingdom of God to the 
extent that God’s purpose prevails. This spiritual grasp of the 
unity of the life of the world and the setting forth of that unity 
as the “kingdom of God”’ is an immediate inference or corollary 
of the spiritual vision of the living God. The world’s life is an 
expression of the divine which is so real to him. The living God 
involves a living world for him. There is no hiatus of a natural 
and a supernatural with which later thinkers confuse us. But 
God is the great fact in the concrete life that we know. If the 
living God is the supreme reality, all concrete spiritual realities 
must crystallize into a unity expressing his immediacy and char- 
acter and purpose. In other words, he views all life from the 
center of God’s meaning and control, and he calls life thus viewed 
the kingdom of God. The “‘blessedness’’ to which he calls men is 
the simple recognition of the world as God’s—all of it. It is the 
voluntary enthronement of righteousness and love as the law of 
life, the supreme principle of unity—the will of God—in the 
service of which all other realities must be employed. All life 
must be moralized from the center outward. The kingdom of 
God in the ultimate sense is this timeless morality-centered uni- 
verse where the wills of men are in harmony with the will of God 
and where the human children are like the divine Father in char- 
acter and service. ‘‘Life’’—his great word—is life thus conditioned, 
seen in this majestic setting. 

The ability to thus affirm the reality of God in terms of the life 
which environs us is again a characteristic of those who follow 
Jesus most closely. Not the abstract affirmation of the divine 
reality nor yet the theoretic confidence in a deistically gov- 
erned world is characteristically Christian. But the vision of 
the world’s life expressing God, revealing God, incarnating the - 
divine purpose and power and goodness and love—this is the 
Christian view of the world. This seems to be the deepest mean- 
ing in the fulfilled “kingdom of God.” The artificialities of many 
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theological schemes setting forth the mutual exclusiveness of the 
“world” and the “kingdom” has never completely obscured the 
vision of life and the world as God’s. 

Now to one who thus interprets life as alive with God, the impli- 
cation of immortality lies at hand. God’s purpose binding the 
whole together is a pledge that the values which the world serves 
are as eternal as God himself. To one whose life is united with 
this spiritual goal of endeavor the kingdom of God is an earnest 
that no form of death can defeat the outworking purposes of love. 
Christian activity has a permanent meaning and a permanent worth. 
Temporal defeat and failures must have a triumphant outcome 
somewhere in the universe of God’s love and wisdom. The king- 
dom of God is timeless—a kingdom of imperishable values: it is 
not conceivable that one of God’s little ones should perish in a 
world which exists to sustain this very value. 

3. The Christian belief in a future life arises out of the exalta- 
tion of the higher personal values which is characteristic of the 
Christian religion. The individual in social relations is the spirit- 
ual ideal that dominates all normal developments of Christianity. 
The ‘‘soul”’ and “‘service’’are the focal points of Jesus’ teaching. 
The individual and society are the reciprocal aspects of the Chris- 
tian gospel that has uplifted humanity. 

The passion to serve and save men which has been a consistent 
aspect of Christian history finds its complete incarnation in 
Jesus who came to seek and to save the “lost.” The yearning, 
longing note is always an aspect of the spirit of Christianity. 
Waste of personal values is the great sin. The defeat of moral 
growth is the ominous world-problem. The development and 
self-achievement and conservation of the highest personal values— 
this is the emphasis, explicit or implicit, in all that is distinctively 
Christian. Character and service are the ultimates of spiritual 
life. And these things are not to be regarded as intellectual 
abstractions, but as expressions of living, acting personality. The 
individual person is the great value in the human universe: but the 
individual we know only in social relations with other individuals. 
The conservation—salvation—of this value is the end of Chris- 
tian effort, and all other forms of existence serve this end. 
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Now an inescapable implication of such a scheme of values is 
the abiding nature of the end we seek. Spiritual realities are per- 
manent; they do not pass away with the forms of life which serve 
their achievement. The strength of the conviction is not in a 
syllogistic formulation, but rather in the instinctive trust in the 
highest ends we seek, and the perceived folly of allowing that 
spiritual values can “‘pass away.” It sheds no light upon the 
mystery of death, but it enthrones a mood which absolutely 
trusts life and its laws. And life means mind and moral con- 
sciousness in the unpicturable relations which experience presents. 
The individual and society are moral ultimates in terms of which 
the future must be prefigured. 

4. The Christian doctrine of a future life is an implication of the 
ethical quality of all true religion. The recognition of righteous- 
ness as the essential bond with the divine, and the moralization 
of life as the path to religious reality is an essential Christian 
emphasis. Christianity developed from a race which enthroned 
the moral ideal with singular fidelity. The Hebrew race was not 
more marked in its monotheistic world-view than in the moral 
vision in which it saw the one God. “Thy throne O Lord is forever 
and ever; a scepter of righteousness is the scepter of thy kingdom.” 
Jesus “‘fulfilled”’ this lofty vision of God who is known in righteous- 
ness. The essential quality of the religion that follows Jesus is 
ethical. The vision of God, the power of God, all of the higher 
spiritual aspects of life that bind men to men and men to God move 
in ethical terms. Spiritual knowledge is ethically achieved; spiritual 
power is ethically conditioned. This inner response of the soul 
which is the mark of the moral quality is likewise the mark of 
the Christian religion. 

The recognition of morality as the essential quality of religion 
comes as a sort of original discovery for successive ages; but only 
as religion has proceeded from the moral passion has it been a 
virile, living thing. Our own age is stirring with a sense of the 
need of hitching the potencies of religion to moral problems; 
and discovering at the same time in moral effort the path to the 
eternal. The act in which a soul faces moral issues and in which it 
faces God is one act.‘ 

4 Cf. Luke 10:27, 28. 
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Now the essential divinity of the life that experiences and 
exemplifies moral reality is a form of self-realization that conducts 
to the consciousness of immortality. The Christian doctrine of a 
future life has a tap-root here. The ethical life of the race is the 
climate in which all convincing optimism flourishes. It is the 
setting—background, foreground, and sky—in which the God- 
inspired life pictures all the unfolding realities of life. And when 
the moral consciousness brings the vision of the timeless as the 
essence of the divine, we have a form of belief not amenable to 
logic. It is the Christian form of recognition that we share in the 
divine and hence are deathless. But the Christian doctrine of the 

. divinity of human life has a wholly moral root and not a magic 
nor miraculous root as in pagan doctrines. 

5. It is not so much a new step in the analysis, but rather a 
gathering-up of the points already summarized when we add that 
in the consciousness of sonship to God, which is the best form of 
Christian experience, we find the moral and vital certainty con- 
cerning the future. We are lifted out of the realm of inference into 
that of present realization. The experience of immortality trans- 
cends every other aspect of the problem for the one who is 
conscious of childhood to God, and who lives in terms of realities for 
which physical death has no terrors. This seems to have been the 
form of Jesus’ fellowship with the Father, and disciples innumerable 
have followed Him into this experience of spiritual relations where 
fulness of life and trust have precluded all skepticism. This com- 
pleteness of present peace in believing is immune to the unbelief 
suggested by physical death. Life in the full sense is the sole and 
complete answer to death. The affirmation of abundant, opti- 
mistic life takes the form of such an immediate sense of spiritual 
and eternal realities that physical death and the arguments based 
upon it are viewed as insignificant incidents. Jesus’ character- 
istic emphasis was this optimistic emphasis upon ‘“‘Life” as the 
supreme Good: and out of the same spiritual depths Christianity 
speaks with unfailing confidence. The deathless life of fellowship 
with God is thus an achievement of moral experience. Immortality 
is a present fact rather than a future hope. ‘This is life eternal 
that they should know thee” (Jno. 17:3). The affirmation of the 

true nature of immortality as spiritual union with the divine 
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Father of life seems to be the profound import of this passage. 
Spiritual experience in its highest reaches tends to verify this 
utterance in which we think we read the consciousness of Jesus. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life then grows out of the 
Christian spirit and attitude toward the world as a flower grows 
from a seed and unfolds into a law-controlled type. ‘‘Men do not 
reap grapes from thorns nor figs from thistles.”” The spiritual 
universe has its laws that bind it into a consistent unity. It is not 
a matter of caprice or chance that the great Christian hope has 
attained its most beautiful and luxuriant growth in the Christian 
soil and atmosphere. Not superstition, but reason accounts for the 
strength of the confidence with which the Christian steadfastly trusts , 
the invisible and commits himself and his best loved treasures to the 
unseen, well knowing that the laws of creation express a ‘faithful 
Creator.” Christianity is impelled by the laws of life to affirm 
spiritual immortality. The Christian hope is a reasonable hope. 

Thus we have sketched in outline the world-view implicit 
in Jesus’ attitude toward life. We have tried to catch the con- 
stituent elements of his controlling ideal and spirit. For these 
seem to be the real determinatives of the doctrines that controlled 
him and that have controlled the church established in his name. 
A “Christian doctrine” always designates such a form of belief 
or such an account of truth as is produced in a spirit-filled, Christ- 
controlled life. That is Christian which is produced by the spirit 
of Christ. Hence we have sought to make explicit the content of 
that spirit, thus showing the source and hence the test-principle 
of Christian doctrine. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life has for its core and center 
the affirmation of the permanence of the spiritual order and of the 
ultimacy of moral laws as expressing the nature of the spiritual. 
The spiritual universe can be trusted and all spiritual achievement is 
secure. Ina changing world we may build upon a spiritual founda- 
tion that abideth forever. In an illusory world we may absolutely 
trust moral laws for they are never abrogated. The world is moral 
at its roots. The ethical is the true nature of things. 

This is equivalent to affirming the indestructible nature of all 
our spiritual values and the indissoluble nature of all our ethical 
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ties. Goodness and love and courage and the spirit of service— 
we cannot believe that these can perish in a spiritual world. The 
forms of our social life may well be changed, developing into 
metamorphosed types of new beauty and efficiency. But char- 
acter and love and service—these are ultimates in our spiritual 
world. They will survive in any spiritual world that is continuous 
with the life we know. And since character and love are not 
abstract ideals but concrete facts—expressions of personality— 
their continuance points to the persistence of personal identity 
and the indestructible nature of social relations. 

The Christian doctrine of a future life—as Christian—cannot 
further trace the development of our fulfilled moral realities into 
the unseen, and commend its teaching for acceptance. The doc- 
trine is Christian if it arises out of such a spirit as controlled Jesus’ 
life. We have attended to this problem and tried to show its 
rationale. Of course doctrines of a future life proceeding from the 
common impulse will receive further determination at the hands of 
individual ‘theorists, reflecting social and ethnic developments. 
For the spirit and ideal of Jesus as life and power, wherever it 
works out in the forms of the world’s life, is Christian. But this 
fact does not commit us to the acceptance of any eschatological 
description. ‘‘Eye hath not seen nor ear heard nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man the things that God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” Spiritual confidence is secure, but we must trust the 
infinite wisdom and goodness to determine the form of the future. 

To be sure, thought and imagination will make apocalyptic 
visions of the future, but these are no essential part of the “ Chris- 
tian doctrine.” Eschatologies, future ‘‘states,” judgments, pun- 
ishments, rewards, heavens and hells—neither revelation nor 
speculation can justify dogmatic teaching concerning these things. 
They express only the forms in which we construe moral realities 
for the future in terms of limitations that hold us here. 

The encouragement and rational justification of the optimistic 
faith that arises out of holy living is of greater service to life than 
the enforcement of a dogma from any source. The universal 
creed is as noble in its restraint as in its confidence—‘‘I believe 
in the life everlasting.” It is a belief sublime enough to lift life 
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to its noblest heights, to sustain it in all its crucial experiences, 
and to keep it triumphant in the face of death. Religious living 
under the guidance of the spirit of Jesus buttresses life with 
the conviction that spiritual reality is eternal. Historically, the 
hope of immortality has been a tremendous spiritual dynamic. 
The permanence of the things that are worth while justifies high- 
est endeavor and achievement. But we have no apocalypse of a 
future to keep us idly brooding. The present mastery of life is the 
effectual answer to death: and Jesus Christ has incarnated that 
answer. He is the resurrection and the life. He died a physical 
death, and yet he is the living Lord of the church. “He that 
believeth on me shall never die.” This is the moral law of Chris- 
tian faith, not a pagan fiat of deification. 


At the risk of appearing repetitious, we beg to guard once 
more against a common superficial impression, by recalling certain 
principles offered in an earlier discussion. For those who accept 
this account of our Christian belief in a future life, the popular 
modes of argumentation and the familiar logical ‘“‘proofs” are seen 
in their futility. These arguments do not move in the realm of 
spiritual reality, and the thing “proven” seldom touches the 
matter of personal certainty. This confidence grows only out of 
life—out of what we are, out of the relationships that constitute life 
now. The material out of which the ultimate, invincible argument 
is constructed eludes the subtle generalizations of the logical reason. 
It grows—a confident, optimistic, irrefutable argument in the 
souls of men and women who enter into life bravely, purely, and 
earnestly, under the guidance of the spirit of Jesus Christ, in whose 
face we see the glory of God. It is thus, and to such lives, that 
Jesus Christ brings immortality to light, by making plain the impli- 
cations of the highest forms of reality and truth that we know. 
“‘T know whom I have believed and: am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that day.” 
The argument is personal and persuasive, reflecting a profound 
experience. It is accessible to all those who, like the great apostle, 
enthrone the things of the spirit and “follow” Jesus until they are 
led into the moral realization that he is the Son of God and the 
Father’s voice speaks through him. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


The investigations of recent scholarship have greatly increased the extent 
and richness of the contribution of the Old Testament to modern religious 
life; they have brought valuable contributions to our knowledge of Jesus and 
an understanding of his message. What have they contributed to our ability 
adequately to estimate the relation of the thought of leaders of the early church 
to modern Christianity ? For several successive months PROFESSOR GEORGE 
Hoey GILBERT will outline a course of reading on this topic and will dis- 
cuss some of the best and most recent contributions of scholars to it. Questions 
for consideration should be addressed to the editors of the BIBLICAL WORLD; 
inquiries concerning traveling libraries containing the books of the course to 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.* 


INTRODUCTION 

The importance of a careful study of the Apostolic age is at least two- 
fold: first, it helps us to understand Jesus, and second, it helps us to 
measure the historical value of our modern Christianity. It contributes 
to our knowledge of Jesus especially by making us acquainted with the 
first impression of his career and teaching on the religious and social life 
of Jews and gentiles. This impression has unique significance, not only 
because of its antiquity, but also because it was made by personal con- 
tact and not by a written word. Again, study of the Apostolic age 
helps to an appraisal of our own present Christianity. We should not 
regard the interpretation of Christ in the Apostolic age as an eternal 
standard. Modern investigation shows most clearly that this view 
would be wholly unjustifiable. But though not an infallible standard, 
that interpretation, by virtue of the fact that those who made it were 
near to the era of Jesus, not only in time, but also in their general con- 
ceptions of God and the world, has peculiar value for the student of 
modern Christianity and will have for future generations. 

t All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as 
members of the Professional Reading Guild at the office of the Institute. 
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There are all sorts of problems connected with the study of the 
Apostolic age—textual, historical, archaeological—problems that are 
being solved and problems that may always remain unsolved. There 
are problems that affect our understanding of the Apostolic age in a 
very direct manner, as, for example, those which are connected with the 
origin and character of Acts, and there are other problems that affect 
our understanding of that age in a manner somewhat indirect, as, for 
example, the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the historical facts of the 
life of Jesus. Some of these numerous and diverse problems we shall 
meet in the present course of study and we shall consider them in the 
light of recent investigation. 

The Course will concentrate attention on the following topics: 


I. (a) The Sources of Acts 
(6) The Founding of the Church 
II. The Spread of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 
III. Christian Life in the Apostolic Age 
IV. Doctrine in the Apostolic Age. 


BOOKS REQUIRED IN THIS COURSE 
Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles 
Bacon, The Founding of the Church 
Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity 
Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive Church 
Weinel, St. Paul: The Man and His Work 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR FURTHER READING 
Ropes, The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern Criticism 
McGiffert, The Apostolic Age 
Gilbert, Christianity in the Apostolic Age 
Wrede, Paul 
Meyer, Jesus or Paul 
Weiss, Paul and Jesus 


I. (a@) THE SOURCES OF ACTS 


In the study of Harnack’s view of the sources of Acts it is to be borne 
in mind that he regards Luke as the author of the book. The argu- 
ments for this conclusion are set forth in his Luke the Physician. An in- 
tegral part of the view that Luke wrote Acts is that the “we-sections”’ of the 
book are based on his own notes. But, as a companion of Paul in those 
periods of his missionary life which are covered by the ‘‘we-sections,” 
Luke the author of Acts need not be supposed to have had sources for the 
second half of his book (16:6 onward) other than the statements of eye- 
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witnesses together with his own experiences. It is admitted to be 
possible that there are some interpolations in the second half of Acts 
(e.g., 16:24-34; 18:8, 9, 10, 24-28) and that an occasional passage, as 
18:5-17 and 18:19-23, may be an abbreviation of some written source, 
but these possibilities do not affect the general conclusion. 

Harnack’s study of the sources of Acts is therefore essentially a study 
of the first half of the book. This part is however of fundamental 
importance in its bearing on the primitive Christian movement. 

The investigation starts from the scenes and the persons around 
which the narrative centers. All attempts to arrive at an analysis of the 
sources through study of the vocabulary and style of the writing are, in 
Harnack’s judgment, futile. The linguistic uniformity of Acts is too 
deep and wide to allow any safe results by this method of procedure. It 
is of course not denied that there are differences of style and vocabulary 
between the first chapters of Acts and the second part of the book, but 
it is held that these differences, which are never as significant as the 
resemblances between the same parts, may be artistic in their nature— 
differences which are quite explicable in the light of our knowledge of the 
literary ability of the author. 

A cursory survey of the scenes in the first part of Acts would lead 
us to the conclusion that most of it rests on tradition connected with 
Jerusalem. This city is the chief scene of the first eight chapters, and 
though in later chapters the scene may be at a distance from Jerusalem 
the actors in some of those scenes belong in Jerusalem (e.g., 9:32— 
11:18) and the activity described in others emanated from the capital 
(e.g., 11:19-30). But closer examination shows that this view must be 
seriously modified. Thus the passage 13:1—14:28 and also 15:1-35, 
both of which begin and end in Antioch, are rather to be regarded as 
Antiochian tradition. Such details concerning the church in Antioch 
and the missionary work there as are found in 13:1 and 15:1-2, 30-35 
are quite in harmony with this conclusion. 

But the first of these passages points back to 12:25, for in that pas- 
sage it is not said to what place Paul and Barnabas “returned,” and still 
farther back to 11:27—30, because the prophets and teachers in Antioch 
are set over against those who had come down from Jerusalem (this is 
the significance of the clause “‘in the church which was there”). Again, 
the passage 11:27-30, which has to do with Christian prophets and 
their activity in Antioch, presupposes the section 11:19-26 in which a 
wave of missionary activity that was started by the persecution in 
Jerusalem is followed until it reaches Antioch. Special confirmation 
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of the view that this passage should be considered a part of the Antiochian 
tradition is found in the fact that the name “Christians” originated 
there. But 11:19 seems to be a resumption of the narrative begun in 
8:1, 4. Members of the same group of people who there entered into 
missionary work are the subject of the narrative in 11: 19-26. 

When we look still farther back for material belonging-to the 
Antiochian tradition, we are obliged to include the passage 6:1-6. A 
suggestive hint of the origin of this section is found in the fact that 
while six of the seven men mentioned in 6:5 are simply named, Nicolas 
is described as a proselyte of Antioch. Moreover the fact that Hellenists 
are here introduced in controversy with Hebrews is in a sense a prepara- 
tion for the reference to Hellenists in 11:20. Of greater weight is the 
obvious logical connection between the election of the Seven and the 
evangelistic movement which in 11:20 reaches the city of Antioch. 
For through the vigorous preaching of one of the Seven the Hellenistic 
Jews were stirred to persecuting zeal and from that came the dispersion 
of many Christians from Jerusalem, one group of whom brought the 
gospel to Antioch. 

Thus Harnack finds in chaps. 6-15 a large and homogeneous mass of 
material which by its constant direction toward the Syrian capital and by 
the close connection of the earlier parts with the later, whose source seems 
obvious, justifies us in regarding it as Antiochian tradition. Whether 
this tradition reached Luke in a written form or orally we will leave at 
one side for the present. 

We turn to the remaining chapters of the first half of Acts (chaps. 
1-5; 8:5—11:18; 12:1-24). Here we cannot reach definite results 
from the clew afforded by the respective scenes of the narrative. There 
are indeed certain statements which point to a Caesarean tradition (e.g., 
8:40; 9:30), but only by an investigation of the chief personalities of 
these sections are we able to recognize their sources. 

Peter is central in the Jerusalem traditions of 1-5, and the Jerusalem- 
Caesarea traditions (8:5-40; 9:29—11:18; 12:1-24) fall into two 
divisions, of which the larger has Peter as its center and the smaller has 
Philip. This second group of passages is regarded as homogeneous. 
The style is the same, and the parts are bound together by similar traits. 
But the first section (chaps. 2-5) is not homogeneous. Chap. 2 and 
5:17-42 are disturbing elements. 

We reach here an exceedingly important point in Harnack’s analysis 
and must consider it somewhat fully. It is pointed out that in 3—5:16 
we have a consistent and logical narrative. It begins with the first 
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recorded miracle of an apostle, out of which came Peter’s sermon. The 
sermon and miracle led to the arrest and trial of the apostles. Their 
release and return to the brethren caused thanksgiving to God, an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, a higher ethical life of the brethren, and an 
increased authority of the apostles, especially of Peter. This section 
(called A, the Jerusalem-Caesarea source) is continued in 8:5-40, 
9:31—11:18, and 12:1-24. Now when we put by the side of this 
narrative that of chap. 2 and 5:17-42 we note a striking agreement in 
matter and an equally remarkable contrast in form. Thus there is here 
an outpouring of the Spirit, followed by a sermon of Peter. Then 
various consequences of the miracle and the sermon are described. The 
apostles are imprisoned, tried, scourged, and released. The section 
closes with a reference to their continued teaching. 

This section is regarded as a doublet of the first, a later and much 
inferior recension of the same material. Its inferiority is evidenced in 
the fact that there is no clear motive either for the outpouring of the 
Spirit or for the subsequent events. In the other narrative the miracu- 
lous healing is the direct cause of all the following history. 

Thus Harnack sees the actual Pentecost in the event of 4:31. The 
Pentecost of chap. 2 is a legendary development based on that historical 
fact. 

The three main sources of the first half of Acts are therefore the 
Jerusalem-Caesarean, B (which is a recension of the first part of that), 
and the Jerusalem-Antiochian. Chap. 1 is relegated to a footnote. Its 
first part—the account of the Ascension—is regarded as belonging to the 
very latest tradition in Acts, and its second part—the choice of Matthias— 
shows no clear relationship to any other material in Acts. 9:1-28 is 
held to be a separate tradition, possibly based on information which 
Luke had from Paul himself. 

As to the historical value of these various sources Harnack’s 
judgment may be summarized in a few words. The Jerusalem-Caesarea 
tradition, though not unaffected by legend, is trustworthy in the main. 
It is plausibly conjectured that Philip or Philip and his daughters may 
have been the source of this tradition. The material designated as B is 
regarded as possessing little historical value. It is the latest and least 
credible part of the book. But the large Jerusalem-Antioch tradition 
has a high historical value. It is conjectured that it rests on material 
derived from Silas. 

The old problem of the relation of Acts, chap. 15, to the Epistles of 
Paul does not lessen Harnack’s estimate of the value of this section, for 
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he now believes that this problem can be solved in a manner which 
brings the Apostolic Decree into full harmony with Paul’s attitude 
toward gentile Christians. He abandons his earlier view (1899) that 
the original recension of that decree prohibited certain foods, and 
holds, on the contrary, that the other recension (that of Codex D and the 
western Fathers), according to which the decree was a summary of 
Jewish ethics, was the original. He agrees with Wellhausen that the 
decree included only three, not four, prohibitions. The word “strangled”’ 
is regarded asagloss. The three prohibitions concerned idolatry, murder, 
and fornication. These were the “necessary things” from which the 
gentile converts were to keep themselves. On this interpretation of the 
decree, it is not remarkable that the Epistle to the Galatians is silent 
regarding it. 

Whether these three main sources of the first half of Acts were in 
part written or entirely oral Harnack is unable to decide. He regards 
it as probable that Luke in working up the Jerusalem-Caesarea tradition, 
especially chaps. 3, 4, and 12, depended upon a written document 
(Aramaic rather than Greek), and he regards it as slightly more probable, 
though by no means certain, that Luke received from Silas some written 
notes as well as much oral information as the bases of those passages 
which constitute the Jerusalem-Antioch tradition. 

In concluding this analysis of Harnack’s view of the sources of Acts, 
the following remarks may be made. In the first place, the results 
reached by him are confirmatory of the essential trustworthiness of Acts. 
Even the negative judgment on the historical worth of B can hardly be 
said to affect the fundamental content of the book. To this extent 
Harnack’s investigation is in accord with the conclusion of some other 
recent scholars. 

Second, the analysis of chap. 2 and 5:17-42 forces us to the con- 
clusion that Luke, though known to have been a careful writer, was not 
greatly endowed with critical power, that indeed he was more deeply 
impressed by the effectiveness of a story than by its historical probability. 

Third, the discovery of a Jerusalem-Caesarea and a Jerusalem- 
Antioch source in the first half of Acts gains much support from the 
conjecture that Philip, or Philip with his daughters, and Silas were the 
channels through which Luke came into possession of these traditions. 

Fourth, Harnack’s analysis of the sources strengthens the view that 
the author’s aim in the book was to show how the Gospel passed over 
from the Jew to the gentile. It was not to give memorabilia of the 
apostles or a sketch of the missionary career of Paul. 
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(6) THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH 


To the question, When was the church founded ? one may reply with 
the counter question, What do you mean by “church”? If we mean 
the company of those who were attached as disciples to Jesus, who 
believed in him and loved him, then obviously the church was founded 
in the life of Jesus, as he gathered loyal followers around him. If, 
however, we mean the “‘emergence of the Christian brotherhood into a 
consciousness of its separate existence and mission to the world,” then, 
according to Professor Bacon, we must find the foundation of the church 
in the “turning again” of Simon Peter, i.e., in his faith that Jesus was 
living and glorified. 

“The church,” says our author, “had an unconscious life while 
Jesus was with them in the flesh.”” He had no idea of founding what 
we mean by the church. This term is indeed attributed to Jesus in 
Matthew, but in an element of the book which is latest in origin and 
which has the least claim to authenticity. But Jesus founded a “bro- 
therhood,”’ with certain rites and observances, and it was this brother- 
hood which developed into the church through its loyalty to the rejected 
and crucified Jesus. The critical moment of this development was that 
when the risen Lord appeared to Cephas. 

The importance of this manifestation to Peter has almost entirely 
disappeared from the Gospels. It is apparent in Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and on close examination certain hints of it are found in the 
gospel narrative. The story was purposely overlaid with the concrete 
and tangible appearances of Jesus and at last was virtually lost out of 
the consciousness of the church. This was due in part to the greater 
impressiveness of an empty tomb and physical manifestations, in part 
also to the church’s pride in its great apostles and its consequent desire 
to represent them as promptly and unitedly entering upon the fulfilment 
of the Great Commission. 

The manifestation of the risen Lord to Peter is regarded, on the 
basis of Paul’s testimony, as having been spiritual in character, a revela- 
tion of the Son im him. Its scene was doubtless the Lake of Galilee 
whither Peter and the other apostles had fled. To this locality we are 
turned by the story in the Appendix of the Fourth Gospel and also by 
Luke 5:1-11, which is regarded as based on the appearance of the risen 
Lord to Peter. 

When we seek to come somewhat nearer to the real content of Peter’s 
experience we are again referred to Paul’s epistles. We there learn that 
the watchword of the common faith was the confession of Jesus as Lord 
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(e.g., Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3; II Cor. 4:5-6). With this agrees the 
story of Luke in Acts when we look past its “idealizations” to the 
essential elements. In Peter’s quotations from Scripture it is the Lord- 
ship of Jesus which is sought to be established. In the apostle’s thought 
the Servant whom God had raised up unto Israel had now by the resurrec- 
tion and by the phenomena of Pentecost been ‘made both Lord and 
Christ.” The essential content of this faith was not a belief in the “mere 
revivification of an inanimate body.” It was something more and 
different: it was the belief that he was glorified, that he-was seated at the 
right hand of God, whence he should come again as the promised Christ. 

And the content of this faith was the content of the gospel. “‘The 
gospel began with the resurrection.”” Paul and even the Galilean 
disciples regarded the life of Jesus as preliminary to the gospel. It was 
no doubt fundamental for the disciples, because the disciple is a dis- 
ciple by virtue of an imitation of God like that of Jesus. The “‘complete 
gospel” includes that exemplification of the principle of self-denying 
service which we see in the life and teaching of Jesus. Still more 
strongly is this thought expressed when it is said that Jesus was the 
gospel, “both by revealing the truth and by conveying the life.” 

Intimately bound up with this view of the Lordship of Jesus is the 
belief that Jesus did not, even in the last weeks of his life, assume the réle 
of Messiah. If he laid any claim to this title, it was only in a figurative 
or ethical sense. He fulfilled Israel’s call to be God’s “son.”” The 
title “‘Son of Man”’ is one of the “earliest embodiments of faith in the 
risen Jesus.’ That is to say, it was not chosen by Jesus as a self- 
designation. It is assumed that this title means the “judge and ruler 
of the world,” and it is held that only after the resurrection was this 
function ascribed to Jesus. 

To complete the survey of the founding of the church it is needful 
to consider its primitive institutions. These, according to Paul, were 
two—baptism and the breaking of bread. Baptism was not imposed 
by the authority of Christ, and therefore Matt. 28:19 and Mark 16:16 
cannot be understood as words of Jesus. Yet it is thought to have been 
an initiatory rite from the very beginning. It was adopted as the seal 
of the forgiveness of sins. It was this in the ministry of John the Bap- 
tist, and therefore had the sanction of Jesus. It gained a new meaning 
with Pentecost. Thereafter baptism was not regarded as genuine save 
when it was followed by “gifts of the Spirit.” This constituted the 
difference between the baptism of John and Christian baptism. 

There is thought to be no reason why the rite of baptism may not 
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have been introduced at Pentecost. That day, and not the day of the 
resurrection, is regarded as the foundation of the observance of the 
“first day of the week.” This observance existed long before the story 
of the empty tomb originated. 

The rite of “breaking bread”’ is supposed to rest on the common 
meal of Jesus and his disciples in Galilee. This was perpetuated in the 
daily Agapé, which appears in the early church. But with this fraternal 
meal was associated a memorial act which Paul declares to have been 
instituted by Jesus on the night of his betrayal. This act, which in the 
intention of Jesus was simply a memorial, received a mystic sense from 
Paul, derived from his own experience. For him it was a sacrament. 

With this sketch of the founding of the church the present writer con- 
fesses himself to be in large measure in hearty agreement. There are 
however some points at which he would ask those who are following this 
course on the Apostolic age to consider whether the author’s view is well 
sustained and satisfactory. 

First, are we justified in holding that Paul and even the Galilean 
disciples regarded the earthly life of Jesus as preliminary to the gospel ? 
Is not this to give a greatly exaggerated significance to the manifestation 
of the risen Lord to Peter, Paul, and the others? Is it not to look at the 
matter from Peter’s point of view rather than from that of Jesus? Is 
it not virtually to exalt a spiritual experience of Peter above the life 
and teaching of his Master? Which event was of absolutely funda- 
mental importance, Peter’s “turning again” or that personal power 
which Jesus had exerted upon him by word and example by virtue of 
which he was irresistibly led to “turn again”? When we speak of the 
life and teaching of Jesus as preliminary to the gospel, we find the essence 
of the gospel in Peter’s or Paul’s message about Jesus. Should we not 
rather find its essence in Jesus’ revelation of the Father ? 

Second, does the admission that the heavenly Lordship of Jesus was 
the essence of primitive faith—a Lordship realized after the resurrection 
—require us to hold that Jesus did not claim to be the Messiah, or that 
he did not call himself the Son of Man? Have not both these claims 
a large and substantial support in the gospel narrative? If the title 
‘Son of Man” is an early ‘‘embodiment of faith in the risen Jesus,” 
how does it happen that with the exception of a single passage in Acts 
it is found only in the words of Jesus? And if they who first applied 
this title to Jesus wished thereby to identify him with the Judge of the 
world, how does it happen that the significance of the term in the Gospel 
narrative is so indeterminate ? 
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Third, is there any good and sufficient ground for identifying the 
“breaking of bread” with the Agapé? Does not the conjecture that 
Jesus founded a brotherhood “with certain rites and observances” 
have against it the great weight of the known method of Jesus which 
was thoroughly spiritual? Does not the use of the phrase “breaking 
bread” in Acts and I Corinthians indicate clearly that it was something 
unique and religious in character rather than a common meal ? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this depart- 
ment of the BIBLICAL WoRLD suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, 
desiring to use as a basis for class work either the outline Bible-study course 
on “Tue Lire oF Curist”’ prepared by ERNEST D. BurTON, or that on 
“THe FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST” by Witt14m R. HARPER. 
Suggestions are prepared by GEORGIA LovISE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of 
the Reading and Library Department of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad to consider any questions which 
club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST’ 

Perhaps there is no subject with which the average Christian is 
more familiar than the life of Christ. But this familiarity is frequently 
superficial. It has been gained chiefly by repeated contact with pas- 
sages from the Gospels through the Sunday-school lessons or reading for 
devotional purposes. As a matter of fact few people possess even a 
reasonably thorough knowledge of the actual events in the life of Jesus. 
There are others who have gained a considerable degree of familiarity 
with the events of Jesus’ life and of his teachings, but have no system- 
atic view of his life as a whole, and no appreciation of the relationship 
of events to teachings. Still less have they the ability to estimate the 
point of view of the different gospels, or the necessity of an understand- 
ing of the times of Jesus. A very simple series of questions concerning 
matters of vital significance in the study of the life of Jesus would prove 
the truth of the above statement. 

But more than knowledge is necessary to the Christian who holds 
Jesus as his example and his inspiration. Such a one must have a sense 
of Jesus, a feeling which amounts to more than knowledge, for the man 


*The textbook for this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton, 50 


cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE, The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
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and his principles, the views of his antagonists, and the great crises in his 
life as well as his manner of meeting them. 

Moreover, the minister of today is dealing with groups of people who 
have been born into an age of questioning and inquiry. It is no longer 
possible to say to young people that they shall believe thus and so. 
They will believe, because if they are rightly directed they will see the 
truth and follow it for themselves, but such seeing is absolutely essential. 
Neither can we satisfy the present generation with the doctrine of salva- 
tion through the death of Jesus. Young people of today cry out for an 
inspiring life and teaching, and the example of a spirit exhibiting itself 
in daily service. This is an age in which leadership is demanded. If we 
would establish the leadership of Jesus we must teach people to know 
him as a hero, as a thinker, as a discoverer of new truth. 

The course in connection with which suggestions to leaders will fol- 
low from month to month is a very simple one. It is based upon the 
arrangement of the life of Christ from the four gospels found in Stevens 
and Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels. It seeks to present the life of 
Christ from the four gospels in chronological order, with such emphasis 
as shall bring to the student a true picture of Jesus, and the times in 
which he lived. The suggestions are prepared on the supposition that 
the class will meet at least twice each month. If a weekly meeting is 
more desirable the programs may easily be divided. Topics for reports 
and discussions are such as can be prepared on the basis of the biblical 
text itself. Many classes, however, will desire to make use of books, and 
from the library references given to the leader selections may be made 
which will be sufficiently simple for members of the class to use. It will 
doubtless be possible in every case to get these books put into the public 
library of the town. Such libraries are taking an active interest at the 
present time in recruiting their shelves with standard books on religious 
themes. 

It is needless to say that in the study of the life of Jesus map work 
should be constantly carried on. It is a field in which the contributions 
of art also are many and of great value. It would be well for every club 
to have a special art committee which will provide pictures appro- 
priate to each program. If the members of the class can also secure the 
Harmony of the Gospels alluded to above, the work of daily reading will 
be greatly simplified. A harmony may be constructed by cutting from 
Testaments the selections in the order in which they are given, and 
pasting them into blankbooks in columns, asin a regular harmony. Such 
a book constructed by each member of the class and illustrated with 
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pictures would not only interest in the making, but would result in a 
number of copies of an illustrated life of Jesus which might be sent to 
hospitals, prisons, or other places where they would be most welcome. 


Program I 


Leader: (1) A brief statement concerning the sources of our informa- 
tion about Jesus. (2) The family life and methods and material of edu- 
cation among the Jewish people. 

Members of the class: (1) A comparison of the Gospels, discussing the 
point at which each takes up the story of the life of Jesus. (2) The 
boyhood training of Jesus, and his conception of God as indicated in his 
intercourse with the learned men in the temple at twelve years of age. 
(3) The thirty years in Nazareth, based upon facts stated in the Bible, 
with additions supplied by a historical imagination. 

Subject for discussion.—If we can imagine Jesus as a boy in Nazareth, 
shall we find him different from other children, in his method of acquiring 
knowledge, his enjoyment of pastimes, his performance of daily tasks, 
his interest in passing events? Wherein shall we look for a difference 
between him and other children in Nazareth ? 


Program IT 


Leader: Political conditions in the country of Jesus, and the history 
and content of the messianic hope. 

Members of the class: (1) The message of John the Baptist to his 
times. (2) The baptism of Jesus and his decision in the wilderness 
sojourn. (3) The first disciples of Jesus and the influences which drew 
them to him. (4) The wedding at Cana, as an illustration of Jesus in 
the social world of his day. 

Subject for discussion.—Was the asceticism of John the Baptist more 
religious than the social attitude of Jesus ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 111-363; 
Mathews, History of New Testament Times in Palestine, full volume; 
Seidel, In the Time of Jesus, full volume; Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life; McCoun, The Holy Land in Geography and History; Holtzmann, 
The Life of Jesus, chaps. iv-vii; Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, 
pp. 1-47; Gilbert, The Student’s Life of Jesus, pp. 79-135; Stalker, Life 
of Christ, chaps. i, ii, ili; Rhees, The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 45-97; 
Farrar, Life of Christ, chaps. i-xi; Dawson, Life of Christ, pp. 7-56; Burton 
and Mathews, Life of Christ, pp. 9-66; Burton, A Short Introduction to the 
Gospels, full volume; Burgess, Life of Christ, pp. 15-79. 
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In the Hastings Bible Dictionary, four-volume edition, and in the two- 
volume Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, will be found articles of value on 
every subject touched upon in the study. 

A good map for class use is edited by Professor George Adam Smith, and 
published by the Westminster Publishing Company. 

Messrs. Underwood & Underwood of New York City have prepared a most 
interesting series of stereographic pictures, illustrating the land of Palestine, 
and the customs of its people. The following companies furnish prints of mas- 
terpieces of art, both new and old, catalogues of which can be secured without 
difficulty: The Perry Picture Company, Boston, Mass.; The Brown Picture 
Company, Malden, Mass.; The University Prints, Boston, Mass.; W. A. 
Wilde & Co., Chicago. The famous Tissot Pictures have been reproduced in 
color and may be secured from the Tissot Picture Society, 27 East 22d St., 
New York City. 

Notable contributions to this subject from fiction are Ben Hur, by General 
Lew Wallace, and The Story of the Other Wise Man, by Van Dyke. 


THE FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CHRIST' 


A few years ago one of the points of attention upon which biblical 
scholarship centered was what is termed messianic prophecy. For 
centuries the conception of the prophet had been largely that of a pre- 
dictor. With the application of the now prevalent historical method of 
study to the Old Testament, a new conception of the prophet’s work 
appeared. Still, in many cases, predicting future events, it was seen 
that the basis of these predictions was most frequently the political and 
religious situation of the speaker’s own times, and his wonderful ability 
to interpret the past history of his people. The prophetic gift, moreover, 
found its source in the prophet’s-new and deeper realization of the char- 
acter of God. The prophets were the advocates of a theocracy. To 
them religion and politics were one, and we see the prophet not only 
concerned with religion but equally with political and social matters. 

Historical study has not, however, changed the dominating nature 
of the personality of Jesus in relation to biblical literature. People are 
still asking, “‘Did the prophets speak of Jesus; if so, where, when, and 
how?” But those who have followed the work of the prophets, by the 
aid of modern literature concerning them, frame the question differently. 
They would say, “‘ What is there in the work and teaching of the prophets 
which foreshadows the work and teaching of Jesus?”’” That is, was there 
a path along which the hope of Israel traveled, between ever-broadening 

t The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William 
Rainey Harper, 50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF SACRED LITERATURE, The University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
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boundaries, toward the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and what rela- 
tion has the kingdom of God in the conception of Jesus, to the old mes- 
sianic kingdom, which represented the dream of the Hebrews throughout 
their history ? 

A number of years ago President William Rainey Harper prepared a 
course on ‘‘The Foreshadowings of the Christ,” in which he carried the 
students through the developing phases of the messianic element in the 
Old Testament, showing the growth of wonderful ethical and religious 
conceptions, contributing to the life and literature of the Hebrew. This 
course was pursued by several thousand people, and since that time has 
been more or less freely used. Many of those who have studied the 
course, however, were ministers and people who had already consider- 
able knowledge of the Bible. There is, among the mass of the people, a 
great curiosity in regard to this question of prediction concerning Jesus. 
Such curiosity is justifiable, and should be wisely met, by leading students 
out into the larger conception of the prophets’ work, and an appreciation 
of the foundations which their ideals laid for Jesus’ work in establishing 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

The chief difficulty of the leader of a class in this subject will be to 
keep to the subject. The work of the prophets was so all-embracing 
that in teaching there is a constant temptation to branch out in various 
directions, and so to lose sight of the main issue. Since the literature 
on this subject is largely somewhat technical, and since the members of 
a class will have little familiarity with the contents of.the Bible which 
relate to this topic, the subjects of reports and discussions at the 
meetings will be such as can be prepared through the study of the Bible 
itself from the daily readings. A single topic assigned to the leader at 
each meeting will help to give a background and introduction. 

The study of the subject will be greatly assisted by the preparation 
of maps at different stages of progress. A map of the ancient world, 
showing the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea with the northern 
portion of Egypt, and the Asiatic region of the northeast, which includes 
Babylonia, Assyria, and the allied countries, is of first importance. The 
Arabian peninsula should also be included. Programs for two meetings 
each month are provided, the supposition being that if four meetings are 
desired these programs can be divided. 


ProgramI 
Leader: (1) The world stories of all peoples, and the ethical idealism 
of the prophets, represented in their treatment of the world stories of the 
Hebrews. (2) The life of eastern nomadic peoples. 
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Members of the class: (1) The Hebrew world-stories retold. (2) 
Abraham the immigrant and idealist. (3) An estimate of the life of 
Jacob judged by the standards of his own times. (4) The contribution 
of the stories of Genesis to the fundamental principles of a religious life. 

Subject for discussion.—If the prophets retold the traditions of their 
people in order to convey through them religious teaching, does the value 
of these stories today lie in their relation to science and history, or to 
religious truth ? ; 

Program II 


Leader: The civilization of Egypt. 

Members of the class: (1) Moses as a leader of his people: (a) His 
preparation, (6) The exodus and life with the Hebrews in the Wilderness. 
(2) The religious ideals of Moses as represented in the first, second, fourth, 
and fifth commandments. (3) The social ideals of Moses as represented 
in the third, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth commandments. 
(4) The reading of the Song of the Exodus, chap. 15. (5) Elements in 
the period of Moses which entered into the messianic idea. 

Topic for discussion.—In what respect does the tenth commandment 
present the highest ethical ideal of the Hebrew people up to the time of 
Moses ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Batten, The Hebrew Prophet, chaps. i and ii; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, 
chaps. i-iv; Woods, The Hope of Israel, pp. 9-82; Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic 
Hope, pp. 1-46; €ornill, The Prophets of Israel, pp. 1-26; W. Robertson Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, pp. 1-46; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, pp. 1-134; George 
Adam Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. 1, chap. ii; Harper, The 
Prophetic Element in the Old Testament, pp. 1-36; Chamberlin, The Hebrew 
Prophets, pp. 45-63; Driver, The Book of Genesis, pp. 1-74; Mitchell, The 
World before Abraham, entire volume; Lenormant, The Beginnings of History, 
entire volume; The Biblical World, articles by William Rainey Harper, “The 
Human Element in the Early Stories of Genesis,” Vol. III, pp. 6 ff., 97 ff., 
176 ff., 264 ff., Vol. IV, pp. 20 ff., 114 ff., 266 ff., ‘‘The Divine Element in the 
Early Stories of Genesis,” Vol. IV, pp. 349 ff.; also Vol. VI, pp. 4o1 ff., article 
on “The Foreshadowings of the Christ,”’ by the same author. 

It is well to consult the Hastings Bible Dictionary as fully as possible. 
Specific mention of articles will not always be made, but the leader of a class 
will do well to look up each topic which might be explored further through this 
valuable dictionary. 
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Current Opinion 


A World Organization of Biblical Scholars.—The Society for Bib- 
lical Study, which was established in England in 1906, seeks to 
become a world-wide organization of all persons who are professionally 
engaged in Bible study, and of those who are private students of the 
Bible. This society already has associates in nearly every country, and 
through its monthly journal, The Interpreter, seeks to reach all those who 
are connected with it or interested in its work. A prospectus of the 
society may be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary F. C. 
Cook, Laleham Lodge, Welwyn, Herts, England. 

* Archdeacon Willoughby C. Allen, of Manchester, England, recently 
prepared for the society an address upon ‘‘The Need of a New Catholi- 
cism in Biblical Study.” This address has been published by the society, 
for general circulation. It appeals to all persons in all countries who are 
interested in the Bible to join hands in the promotion of Bible study. 

The Bible was once the book of devotion; it is so still. It was once 
the treasure-house of material, out of which the great fabric of true the- 
ology must be constructed. It still is the test and standard of all theology. 
But in modern life not only the man who waits to hear the voice of God in its 
message, not only the framer of theological systems, but the students of com- 
parative religions, the investigators of ancient civilizations, the researchers into 
the oriental languages and Hellenic dialects, all alike find ever fresh attraction 
in its pages. The stream of men’s interests was once mainly theological and 
devotional; it is now also historical and archaeological, scientific and linguistic. 

Three classes of persons, Dr. Allen holds, are particularly interested 
in the Bible: (1) The professional scholars who are engaged upon the 
interpretation of the Bible for religious and scientific purposes. The 
number of such scholars was never so large, and the scholarly interest in 
the Bible was never so strong as at present. (2) Ministers and other 
workers whose work is the instruction and training of the people. Of 
these, too, the number was never so large as at the present time. This 
group consists of persons who have received some special training in 
biblical study, but whose work calls for a “skilful restatement of the 
message of the Bible in the terms of new knowledge.” (3) The multi- 
tude of private persons who find in the Bible their source of religious 
comfort and guidance. These persons in increasing numbers are seeking 
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to get a historical understanding of the Bible and greatly need the 
assistance of the professional interpreters of the book. 

A common interest in the Bible unites these three groups and pre- 
pares the way for an effective organization of them all for the develop- 
ment of Bible study. The progress of religion at the present time 
depends largely upon the vitality and energy of Bible students to bring 
over into our modern thought and life the moral-religious truth which 
the Bible preserves to us from the ancient period. 

It is increasingly becoming clear that the circumstances of modern life 
demand a new statement of all these and other elements in the Bible, which 
shall be conditioned partly by the changed conceptions of the universe given 
to us by the advance of science, partly by the new knowledge of the history of 
the growth of the biblical literature given to us by modern research and explora- 
tion; a statement, moreover, which shall be as nearly as possible in accord 
with every element of truth in modern knowledge. ... . The problem that 
lies before us is this: how to so diffuse the knowledge gained by the arrhy of 
researchers that it shall penetrate and influence every department of the Chris- 
tian world; how to so restate Christian belief in the terms of this knowledge 
that the Christian Creed shall nowhere seem to be at hopeless variance with 
scientific knowledge or historical fact. 


The present situation calls for a new catholicism in the interest of 
Christianity. And this movement can best be promoted by an 


organization that can link together all persons, whatever the exact form of 
their religious belief, who are united by the common tie of devotion to the 
Bible and belief in its mission as a revelation of the divine. Their special interest 
in it may be historical, or scientific, or linguistic, or philosophic, or theological, 
or devotional; but all alike would desire to know all that could be known of 
modern exploration and research in its bearing upon the Bible. Such a society 
might be on one side what the Royal Society is in science, a federation of men 
of learning; only it should be not national but world-wide. On another side 
it should be of the nature of a missionary society, striving to reflect in dark 
corners the light of modern biblical study. On a third side it should be an 
information bureau to which any of its members who wished for assistance or 
direction in their work might turn for help. 


Dr. Allen then expresses the common thought and wish of the English 
biblical scholars who have founded the Society for Biblical Study in 
inviting all persons—biblical specialists and all others interested in the 
Bible—to assume membership in the society, and so to advance the 
common cause. 


and GAorkers 


THE BARROWS LECTURESHIP 


PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON has been appointed 
Barrows lecturer of the University of Chicago on the Haskell Foundation 
for the year 1912-13, and has left America for an absence of six months 
in Europe and the Orient. Professor Henderson will interpret the prac- 
tical, philanthropic, and humanitarian aspects of Christianity to his 
audiences in China, Japan, and India. 

Charles Richmond Henderson was born at Covington, Ind., December 
17,1848. He graduated from the University of Chicago in 1870 and from 
what is now the Divinity School of the University of Chicago in 1873. 
After a series of remarkably successful pastorates at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and Detroit, Mich., Doctor Henderson became a member of the first 
faculty of the newly organized University of Chicago in 1892, giving 
instruction in the Department of Sociology, and for the first two years 
of the University’s history serving as University Recorder. Beginning 
as Assistant Professor in 1892, he became Professor of Sociology in 1897, 
and in 1904 he became head of the newly organized department of 
Ecclesiastical Sociology in the Divinity School of the University. Pro- 
fessor Henderson is thus a member of both the Divinity and Arts facul- 
ties in the University. Since its organization twenty years ago he has 
exerted a unique influence over students and instructors in all depart- 
ments and occupies a high position among the spiritual leaders of the 
institution. 

Professor Henderson’s sociological studies have always had a keen 
practical and philanthropic motive. He acted as president of the Twenty- 
sixth National Conference of Charities in 1898; as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the United Charities of Chicago in 1909; as 
United States Commissioner for the International Prison Commission in 
1909, and as president of that body. He has been secretary since 1907 
of the Illinois Commission on Occupational Diseases. He is a member of 
the Société Générale des Prisons, and of the National Prison Association, 
of which he was president in 1902. He has been president of the Chicago 
Society for Social Hygiene and has recently, upon nomination of the 
mayor of Chicago, acted as chairman of a commission for the betterment 
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of the unemployed. He has recently been active on the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee in the fight for a pure milk supply for Chicago. Few men in 
America have served the great humane and philanthropic causes of 
the time so broadly and effectively as Doctor Henderson. 

It is his chief distinction, however, that with his educational, reli- 
gious, and social services he combines marked activity in productive 
scientific scholarship. He received his Ph.D. from the University of 
Leipzig in 1901, and both before and after that time has published con- 
stantly both in Germany and America. He is the author of An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes, 
1893, 1901; Development of Doctrine in the Epistles, 1894; The Social 
Spirit in America, 1896; Social Settlements, 1897; Social Elements, 18098. 
He has edited an Abridgment of and Introduction to the Edition of 
Thomas Chalmers’ The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, 
1900; and has published Modern Methods of Charity, 1904; Die Arbeiter- 
versicherung in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord Amerika, 1907; Indus- 
trial Insurance in the United States, 1907; Social Duties from a Christian 
Point of View, 1909; and Education in Relation to Sex, 1909. 

Professor Henderson is a member of the board of editors of the 
Biblical World, the American Journal of Theology, and the American 
Journal of Sociology. Besides his activity in teaching and writing he is 
in constant demand as a preacher and speaker within and without the 
University, on matters of social amelioration. 


Book Review 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


The title of this book,' as noted above, is Sociological Study of the 
Bible, and the first sentence of the preface describes it as an ‘“‘evolutionary 
study of Christianity.” The extent of the ground that the author 
attempts to cover may be seen from the headings of the main sections 
into which it is divided, viz.: ‘Preliminary View of the Bible Problem”; 
“Elements of the Bible Problem’; “Development of Bible Religion”’; 
“The Spread of Bible Religion”; “‘The Bible and Its Religion in the 
Modern World.” It will be seen at once that this is a comprehensive 
survey of a very wide field, and that the full discussion of such a series 
of subjects would call for a library rather than a single volume. The 
audience addressed is the great body of intelligent people who are inter- 
ested in the interpretation of the Bible and the study of social questions. 
The author wishes to remedy the weakness and division that spring from 
the fact that “hitherto, scientific investigators of the Bible have not 
occupied the technical standpoint of pure sociology; nor have sociologists 
been familiar with the scientific approach to the Bible” (p. x). The 
statement will no doubt be accepted by all that the workers in the field 
of Old Testament criticism have, after centuries of severe toil, prepared 
rich material for those who are, in the largest sense, interested in the 
history of society and religion; and further, those men who are working 
at the literary and historical side of the subject need to remember that 
they are dealing with human life as an organic movement and not with 
mere isolated words or facts. One must, of course, admit that there is 
a place for “pure” philologists and “pure” historians, etc. I confess, 
however, that I cannot quite see the meaning of “pure” sociology. 
“Pure” mathematics I understand to be the science of space and number 
carried on without reference to any particular concrete problems. But 
“sociology”’ without the concrete content furnished by history, politics, 
economics, etc., would be an empty abstraction. In reviewing a book 
one does not wish to be captious or to forget the great ability and industry 

* Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis, formerly Instructor in Eco- 


nomics and Sociology in the Ohio State University. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. xxxv+308. $1.50 net. 
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that is involved in the making of such a book as this. It would satisfy 
one’s feelings to say “this is a book that deals with a great subject in a 
large way, it brings keen intelligence and wide learning to bear upon a 
subject that is now recognized to be of supreme importance.” But 
perhaps some general remarks and slight criticisms may be allowed from 
one who is in full sympathy with the main intention of the book, the 
aim, that is, to quicken interest in the Bible as a great story of human life 
and to make the idea of “development” a living revelation and not a 
mere phrase. Some of us who have never lectured on “sociology” find 
that we have been dealing in our own way with the main ideas involved; 
and it is just as well to remember that the study of tribal, social, and 
national life is very much older than the use of this particular term (p. 
ix). Of course, the term could not be made prominent until the need 
was felt for co-ordinating the various branches of social science. The 
present writer in referring to a stimulating, suggestive book, Politics and 
Religion in Ancient Israel,? commended it as likely to bring home to 
theological students, sometimes in a startling fashion, the fact of religious 
development, which must be accepted intelligently by the expositor of 
the Old Testament; Professor Orr, in his review, met this with a “God 
forbid” which suggests that his idea of “progressive revelation” is a 
thing of abstract theology and not of real human life. (On Professor 
Orr’s method of dealing with Old Testament subjects see pp. xvii, 12, etc.) 
Our author accepts the fact of a real development proved by the criticism 
of the documents, and he seeks to explain the action and reaction of the 
varied facts and forces which produced the Hebrew religion. This book 
takes its stand upon the broad results of Old Testament history and 
criticism; the author gives an outline of these for the benefit of his 
readers. “The scientific sociologist, approaching the Bible from the 
outlook of his own line of work, takes for granted the generally estab- 
lished results of literary and historical study of the Bible.”’ He shows 
us how by a change of emphasis material belonging to one department 
passes over into another. ‘The following chapter, for instance, on the 
‘Making of the Old Testament’ relates to a theme which would appear 
to fall entirely within the scope of literary introduction, but, by empha- 
sizing that the Old Testament puts forward a series of moral verdicts on 
a social process already lying in the past we adjust the literary problem 
within the sociological perspective.”’ 

The author, while paying his tribute and acknowledging his debt 
to the great workers in the Old Testament field, such as Wellhausen, 


?Rev. J. C. Todd. Macmillan, 1904. 
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Robertson Smith, and many others, evidently thinks that the great 
body of them are still too much under the influence of “metaphysics” or 
“theology.” Speaking of certain explanations of the course of the 
history as due to “the genius of the great prophets” or “their peculiar 
experience of God,” he says: “It is only with feelings of respect for the 
modern school, and of gratitude for its indispensable service to the course 
of scientific learning, that the writer ventures the opinion that this view 
’ of Israel’s evolution belongs in the realm of theology and metaphysics 
only, and that it has no standing as a matter of science and history.” It 
would require a careful essay to review properly this one sentence. Is 
this then a Comtian sociology, and does “pure” mean, not free from 
sectarian prejudice and traditional dogma, but free from all theological 
ideas? Can we confine ourselves to the mere statement that the 
Hebrews, like other people, believed that there were gods? And yet on 
p. xxxi we read that this book “views the Bible as an organic item of 
human life, identified in its nature and purpose with the Reality that 
underlies the history of the world.” Does not this sound rather 
“metaphysical”? We do not object to it on that account, having no 
prejudice against “‘metaphysics”’; but we can scarcely regard it as “pure 
sociology.” That the author is also prepared to do justice to “the 
genius of the prophets” may be seen from the statement that “the 
imagination of Israel’s prophets took fire, and blazed up in a great 
spiritual flame that has pierced through the ages and illuminated the 
history of the world.” Many such noble and suggestive sayings flash 
out here and there in the book which show how difficult it is for any living 
man to keep within the limits of “pure sociology” or any other arbitrary 
division of knowledge and life. 

In our opinion the best chapters of the book are those that deal with 
the author’s real subject, viz.: ‘Kinship Institutions of Israel,” 
“Industrial Institutions of Israel,” etc. There is much here that one 
would like to quote in an appreciative spirit but the limits of a brief 
review restrain us. One would also like to discuss the author’s state- 
ments concerning the “individualism” of the early prophets and his 
classifications of prophets into “regulars” and “insurgents.” The 
attempt to cover the whole field of Jewish and Christian history in a 
series of brief statements does not seem to be satisfactory, unless these 
are meant to be used as the basis for lectures in which the needed ampli- 
fications and explanations can be given. For example, we have as the 
heading of three separate short chapters ‘Judaism Rejects the Social 
Problem,” “Catholicism Rejects the Social Problem,” “ Protestantism 
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Rejects the Social Problem.”’ Surely we must say that all these systems 
attacked the social problem and struggled with it. Not in the modern 
democratic spirit or in the range that it now lies before us could it be 
handled in the past. They did not solve it perfectly; it is ever in 
process of solution and we gladly recognize that studies of the past such 
as those given by our author will give practical help: but to say that the 
problem was rejected seems to be a peculiar use of language. The fact is 
that general statements do not carry us very far in dealing with one of 
the most complex subjects. If modern science and philosophy teach us 
anything, it is not to make our distinctions too sharp when we are deal- 
ing, not with separate things, but with the varied movements of life. 
There are many other appreciations and criticisms that we might give, 
showing the stimulating character of the book, but we must refrain, and 
conclude with the hope that it may serve the purpose that the author has 
in view and be the means of quickening interest in the study of the 


continuous life of humanity. 
W. G. JorDAN 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
KrincsTon, ONT. 
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